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Bankers and Shippers § 


Trials in England sl PHCENIX : 


Case Against Siaitanal Marine 5 Assurance Company, Ltd., : 


Accept Some Risks 
Without Medical 


intendent’s Certificate 


ey | Applications for $2,000 or Less 
& ae posin sg Court EY of London A and at Age 35 or Less for 
oe pees 2) 100 William Street, New York Xe Endowment Forms 
—E <<! 4 
SHOULD WIN ON MERITS |§ A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years ie 
onlay EY < successful business operation. ‘World-wide pe ag Ke EXPERIENCE STEAL Oe 
Compal Bileves Wigher Court | solute security. xcellent service and facilities. Xe Sideiedeaniiihie Has Beis Written 
Will Set Aside Technical 5 a tee ie for Years cn Agents or Super- 
Obstacles to Award 5 Ke 
ss 


e KA 
Wendell P| Barker, the well-known RY PH CENIX 
New York insuranc awyer ‘ { 


insurance lawyer who has 
been in England for several weeks dur- { 4 d i Co 
peen in England for several weeks dur= ndemn mpan 
ing the two trails o le case O 1e DY i 
. ° ° ( 
Zankers & Shippers against the Liver z, 75 Maiden Lane, New York 
pool Marine & General, returned to New = 
York last week. He is optimistic that 
{ 
cee . . . a oS - ‘ : ‘ 
et eo Ltt: ae Appean. t water ei 4 a number of years with industrial and 
the case has been appealed, will reverse BY 


SAUITOVIVONIVONIYOVh VON V@VitVaviiveNlivavivavtYevlvavivavlvevivavivavlYevlvaviiverlYavvavivevlivavivaxlvavivavly intermediate business issued without 


medical examination has been uniformly 


The Prudential has decided to accept 
applications for Ordinary up to $2,000 


vex 


without medical examination. This is in 


vax 


line with the present tendency as pointed 
out in an article in a recent issue of 


LIS 
axle 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. \ 
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The experience of The Prudential over 

















the two decisions against the American 











company which were handed down on 





satisfactory and the company feels safe 
technical points purely and not upon the VISION ? in extending the plan to certain classes 
merits of the litigation. The sankers e od Daiibiisiit atin 

& Shippers is suing for nearly half a 
million dollars owed it by the British Vision is the ability to see ahead. It is a big factor in the growth What Risks Will Be Accepted 


company. of all successful institutions. The business that will come under the 


Full publicity has previously been new rule will be applications upon male 
given in The Eastern Underwriters to ASSETS $23 MILLIONS i 5 i 


lives at age 35 nearest birthday or under, 


the two trials which the sankers & INSURANCE IN FORCE $165 MILLIONS lor Endowment policies of $2,000 or less, 
meets et. _ because the reinsur- ALL ACCUMULATED IN FIFTEEN YEARS with endowment periods not exceeding 


ance contract had not been stamped in twenty years, and without the Disability 
accordance with the British stamp tax If you have the vision necessary to appreciate what a liberal general agency Income feature (but with Accidental 
law and the other because the English contract in a selected territory with a company that is making such tre- Death Benefit, if desired). 


mendous strides will mean to you within the next ten or fifteen years, you 
; ; ; will at once ascertain the reasons why our general agencies are such big , . : 
arbitration was a nullity for not acting “inne, the usual medical examination report will 
in strict accord with provisions of the be required. It will also be required if 


New York state arbitration age INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY the amount applied for, added to any 


spite these two setbacks the 


judge held that the Bankers & Shippers’ Upon all other ordinary applications 























Shippers is confident that the strong ST. LOUIS, MO. ordinary insurance in force which was 
facts of the case, according to Mr. Bar J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, First Vice-President issued without medical examination, ex- 
ker, will go a long way toward getting a MASSEY WILSON, Chairman of the Board ceeds $2,000. (Industrial and Inter- 
favorable judgment from the English médiate in force can be disregarded) 
Court of Appeals. Above that court Theva the Hie oe he rote 
there is one other, the House of Lords, ; ———————————— : ano ————— 1e Te = ye nO 4 lange in the rules 
the court of highest resort in England. governing non-medical reports on Inter 


66 ° mediate business. 
Assisted By Staff of English Lawyers Pennmutualism ” An important part 
Mr. Barker, who belongs to the law this business without 
firm of Bonynge & Barker, went to Eng- —) tion is the 
land alone in the interests of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers insofar as counsel was 


of the writing of 
medical examina- 
filling out of a cretificate by 
At the top of PENNMUTUALISM, one of our three monthly Agency pub- a representative of the company based 


ee ; ; eae upon information secured from the ap- 
lications, is this definition of that unusual word: i | 


concerned. In the English courts he was : plicant. These may be made out by 
assisted by a large staff of lawyers who “The Superlative Degree of Service—Helpfulness that is Unselfish—Per superintendents, agency organizers, as- 
argued the cases. There are no guest formance Beyond Obligation.” ar eee ee eee 
privileges granted visiting lawyers in : who have been with the company at least 
England so that Mr. Barker was not It describes life insurance at its best, and is therefore, as it ought to be, one year and who have been recom- 


permitted personally to argue before the 
court although he was allowed to assist 


a mended for this service by the super 
a Company ideal and is not “advertising bunk.” It is a vital force in the tedhael afi Js 


in the cases work of this great and vigorous Company energizing and inspiring Home 
The marine reinsurance contract be- Office and Field alike. How Plan Will Operate 

tween the Bankers & Shippers and _ its ae bin ee Pee Ee Tey SL ee In describing the plan to be used the 
English reinsurer, the Liverpool Marine e have places tor men and women who are animated by its spirit. company says: 

& General, was drawn up and signed in f “Applications submitted under the new 
this country. At that time, according to Th P n Mut al Li I Sx m n rule must be accompanied by the 
Mr. Barker, there was no thought of e enn u . e nsurance o pa y “Declarations,” Form . It is of great 
litigation in England and consequently Philadelphia, Pa. importance that the agent or other 


there was no stamp attached to the Organized 1847 
(Continued on page 28) 


representative making the report shall 
a (Continued on page &) 


























United Life Silden 
Yonvene at Concord 


A. J. POVILAIKA PRESIDENT 


Visitors Enjoy Gathering in Historic 
Home Office City; On Sightseeing 
Trip to Montreal 


At the convention of the leading pro- 
ducers of the United Life and Accident 
of Concord, N. H., the names of the 
four highest in production who auto 
matically became the officers of the 
“White Mountain Club” were announced 
as follows: President, Anthony J. 
Povilaika, Waterbury, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dent. Howard Osborn, Columbus, O.; 
secretary, John EF. McCurley, Newark, 
N. J.; treasurer, Claude C. Jenkins, 
Klint, Mich. 

The delegates gathered at the Eagle 
Hotel, Concord where they were re- 
ceived by Kugene E. Reed, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. There 
were sightseeing trips around Concord 
before the convention 
opened. The delegates were interested 
in the State House, Historical Society, 
the  birth-place of Daniel Webster, 
President Franklin) Pierce and Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

Vice-President Reed 
convention and introduced President 
Hollis, who -welcomed the fieldmen. 
several of the de 


the evening 


opened — the 


There were talks by 
partment , heads 

Dr. Graves, Chief of Medical Depart 
ment, made a few brief remarks about 
the Inspection Service employed by the 
followed by Mr. Hanna, 
Actuary. I. Edward Rushlow spoke on 
matters pertaining to his Department, 
and his speech was very well received 
I tl applauded long 


Company, 


by the audience, who 
and loudly. 

John B. Jameson, treasurer, informed 
the delegates of the financial standing 
of the Company and the picture he drew 
showing its present strength was very 
gratifying indeed to every man_ pres- 
ent. He was followed by Mr. L. C. Will 
on, Field) Supervisor, who gave the 
ilesmen the benefits of some of his ex 
pt rit 1¢ eS 

Kk. H. Mathus, publicity manager, gave 
a talk on publicity matters and the work 
of the newly installed Restoration 
Bureau which was initiated by the com- 
pany in an effort to reduce the number 
of lapses and to increase the number of 
reinstatements. 

Robert J. Merrill, vice-president and 
ecretary, gave an inspirational talk of 
high calibre, which was well received 
by the men present. 

Eugene FE. Reed closed the session 
with a heart-to-heart talk with the men, 
who under his. supervision have at- 
tained their present success. 

The visiting field men were taken in 
special Pullmans on a sightseeing trip 
to Montreal. ‘That evening they had 
dinner on the roof of the Mount Royal 
Hotel. 


ACCEPTS MONTHLY PREMIUMS 
Franklin Life Believes Change Will Re- 


sult in Larger Average Policy; 
Old Policies Included 

Phe Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL, 
has decided to accept premiums on a 
nonthly basis. This applies to both old 
policies. One result of this 
change that 1s expected to result is that 
the agents will write policies lor larger 


and new 


average amounts. The following rules 
govern the change 
1. The minimum monthly premium 


accepted on each policy will be $10. 

2. The monthty premium is equal to 
S8% of the annual premium. 

3. Desire for monthly premiums must 
be indicated on the application. 

4. Short term premiums are pro- 
hibited in connection with monthly pre- 
mium policies. 

5. Notes are prohibited in connection 
with monthly premium settlements. 

6. Grace period will be allowed. 
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UNITED 


ACCIDENT. 
$15,000, or THREE 


$50 PER WEEK, di 
result of accidental 


after that $25.00 PE 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 


A $5,000 Policy in the 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 
$10,000, or DOUBLE 


the face of the policy, in case of death from any 


TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 


from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 


rect to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
R WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 

















PHILADELP 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE 
TO 





JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


HIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 


REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 














Edin SYSTEM 


been cited as 


This service 1 
Service to pol 


to Agents. 


address: 


The 


Home Office: 





offers, among other things, the 


Shortening The Selling Process 


of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
one of the most successful in operation. 


s part of our comprehensive program of 


[lome Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 


icyholders is also the best kind of service 
Our Policyholders Service Department 
health service of the 


Life Extension Institute free of charge. 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


Guardian Life 


Insurance Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 








keene ‘eeciiions 
Use Life Insurance 


OFFICER GETS _ COMMISSION 





Life Underwriters Question Practice, but 
Law Recognizes No Objection 
to This Proceeding 


The writing of life insurance in con- 
nection with the purchase of shares in 
building and loan or savings and loan 
associations is practiced in many places 
and there seems to be no_ prohibition 
against the practice although life under- 
writers consider this procedure as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the busi- 
ness. It is in the same category, say life 
insurance general agents and agents, as 
all those schemes whereby an organiza- 
tion with an interest in securing life in- 
surance as an additional protection or 
security in connection with the perform- 
ance of a contract, is able to get com- 
missions on insurance so written. 

The stamp of authority has recently 
been given this practice by the State of 
Washington in an opinion by the Attor- 
ney General. This opinion follows: 

“In your letter of May 29th you state 
that a number of savings and loan asso- 
ciations are accepting and establishing 
so-called savings insurance accounts, the 
general plan being for an officer of the 
association, as agent of some life insur 
ance company, to write insurance on the 
life of the applicant in connection with 
such savings accounts, requiring a cer 
tain monthly deposit for 120 consecutive 
months, from which is deducted the 
annual premium on the insurance so 
written and apply the balance in pay 
ment of the number of shares subscribed 
for. You further state that the associa 
tion does not act as soliciting agent for 
the insurance company, some officer 
usually being appointed to act as such, 
which officer receives all the commission 
for writing the insurance, none being 
credited to the earnings of the associa 
tion. [t also appears that such depositors 
are issued shares for deposit by the sav- 
ings and loan association and participate 
in the profits of such association the 
same as other members thereof. You 
then inquire whether such savings and 
loan associations may lawfully carry on 
this character of business. 

“Savings and loan associations doing 
business in this state are organized, op 
erated and regulated by Sections 3716 to 
3744, Rem. Comp. Stat. Section 3716 thus 
indicates the purposes for which such 
associates are organized, which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Ten or more persons, citizens of the 
State of Washington, may form a sav 
ings and loan association or savings and 
loan society for the purpose of ac 
cumulating the savings and funds of its 
members and lending its shareholders or 
others the funds so accumulated by the 
making and ac’ nowledging in quadrupli- 
cate and by filing as hereinafter required 
artic les ol incorporation specifying : 

“From an examination of the entire act 
we do not find any express authorization 
to savings and loan associations to carry 
on this particular kind of business, but 
we are of the opinion that such power 
is implied from the powers granted by 
Section 3716, Rem. Comp. Stat., and your 
inquiry is accordingly answered in the 
affirmative.” 


EUREKA-MARYLAND GROWING 


Baltimore Company Developing Its 
Territory and Making Many 
New Agency Appointments 
The Eureka-Maryland Assurance of 
Baltimore is expanding its territory and 
ma\ing a number of new appointments. 
H. N. Chipchase, formerly with the 
Tongue Office in Baltimore has been 
made a general agent of the company 
there. A contract has been signed with 
V. Wankowski, of San Diego, Calif., for 
Southern California. Other appoint. 

ments are: Roach & Nixon, Dover, 


J.; Michael F. O’Malley, Passaic, N. "y.: 
J. J. Brill, Newark, and N. C. Snyder, 
Kingston, N. Y. 
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How Phoenix Mutual 
Picks Its Salesmen 


PERSONAL HISTORY IMPORTANT 





Men Between 33 and 38 Stand Best 
Chance; Favor Agent Who Is Good 
“Joiner;” Other Features 
The remarkable success of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in reducing the number of 
its salesmen over a period of ten years 
and yet getting a twenty-five per cent. 
increase in production under the new 
plan of selecting men, is the subject of 
an article in “Forbes” magazine for Au- 
gust 15. In 1913 the Phoenix Mutual 
had 1,700 salesmen, who produced $20, 
000,000. Now it has about 375 salesmen 

who produce over $50 000,000 annually. 

The secret of the company’s great suc 
cess is in the method of selection applied 
to its agents. The first thing the com 
pany requires of a prospective agent 1s 
that he fill out a personal history card. 
After complete information about him is 
avallable he is given a rating by the 
local manager or gener: al agent. Then 
he is givena psychologic: al test. But the 
most important of all is the applicant’s 
personal history. 


What the Records Show 

The records of the agents have made 
it possible for the company to arrive 
at some very important conclusions. lor 
instance, as to age, the highest rating: is 
given to those between 33 and 38 years. 
The records show that only 36% of the 
agents between those ages fail. It is 
higher for ages below and above. 

Jetween 24 and 32, the percentage of 
failures is 42; between 39 and 44, the 
percentage is 47; and after 45 at least 
half of the men fail in any new project. 
In other words, after a man has passed 
38 he doesn’t make the record on new 
work that he did before. He is settled 
in his habits, and the making of new 
ones, the learning of new ways, means 
the breaking of habits and unlearning as 
well as the making and learning. He 
must do double work to get on. 

The number of dependents which the 
prospective salesman has also affects his 
rating. If he has a wife, his chances of 
success are about 49 out of 100. If he 
has a wife and one child, his chances 
increase to 63 out of 100. He is a con- 
siderably better man than before, you 
see. He has something to work for that 
interests him in next year as well as 
next week. Up to a certain point, the 
family increases are distinctly helpful. 
But there is a limit to this. 

Whether or not he is a member ot 
any number of the many social or fra 
ternal organizations is another indica 
tion pointing to success or failure. If he 
belongs to seven organizations, — his 
chances to suceed are 80 out fo 100, 
while if he doesn’t belong to any, or just 
to one, his chances would be 43 out oi 
100. If he has been elected to office in 
three out of the seven, his chances jump 
to 83 out of 100. Of course there’s a 
limit to this, too. 

His investments are another basis for 
judgment. If he has five different ones, 
for example, his success chances are 
rated as 74 out of 100; if he hasn’t any, 
43 out of 100. Home ownership ranks 
eleven chances better than renting. 
Everything is reduced to figures, based 
on what all the other men of various 
types have done. 

All of these figures are reduced to a 
composite rating. The company has dis- 
covered that a composite rating of 655 is 
the dividing line between the probabil 
ity of failure and of success. The com- 
pany .has found that only 30% of the 
agents whose rating fall below that 
figure make any progress. Above that 
figure, the higher he grades the better 
are his chances of success. 

The Phoenix Mutual figures that it 
costs $1,000 to train a new salesman. By 
climinating the certain failures the com- 
pany saves $73,000 on each 200 agents 
appointed, as it has found by tests that 
on the average 73 out of each 200 are 
unfitted for the work. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, 


Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 


ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 

















90.97% 





of the new business 
issued by the North- 


western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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New Orleans Editor 
Raps Co. Wreckers 





LOUIS PHILLIPS SWINGS PEN 





Men in the Insurance Business Who 
Make a Living Out of Companies 
on the Rocks 





Sharp comment on company wreckers, 
exploitation of stockholders and insur- 
ance “rake-off artists” is printed in the 
current issue of “The American Insurer,” 
of New Orleans, the editor of which is 
Louis Phillips. 

“Some companies are wrecked through 
the ‘criminal incompetency’ of their 
managers and directors, while others are 
wrecked deliberately for the salvage. 
The latter statement may strike some as 
peculiar, but there is a lot of truth in 
it. There are a few men who have made 
themselves financially independent by 
wrecking companies for no other pur- 
pose than to line their own pockets with 
money which honest stockholders paid 
in under the belief they were making 
good investments. The matter was once 
more brought to our mind by an adver- 
tisement which recently appeared in an 
insurance journal over the name of a 
man who brazenly admitted he had gone 
into the business of ‘liquidating’ com- 
panies, and which means nothing more 
nor less than wrecking them. He was 
formerly a af gg ee officer in a com- 
pany which is largely made up of the 
liver, lights and guts of wrecked com- 
panies, many of which should be in 
business on their own account today, and 
would be but for the undue pressure 
brought upon them by their wreckers. 

“It is probably the inevitable that 
every legitimate class of business should 
have its sharks. The merchants and 
the bankers of the country are in con 
stant combat with them, and that the 
insurance business should be immune 
is doubtless too much to ever hope for, 
but there should be some way to punish 
a man who deliberately and maliciously 
puts a good institution to the bad for 
profit. There is a way for companies 
with impaired capital to go out of busi 
ness without even making a ripple on 
the surface of the great business, and 
there is the same way for a company 
which voluntarily desires to retire from 
business to do the same thing, viz: by 
reinsuring in some substantial company. 
rhere are always companies with ample 
capital and surplus accounts waiting to 
take over the business of other com 
panies for what it is worth and at the 

same time settle all legitimate claims 
against them without the interference of 
‘go-betweens’ who are there only for 
what they can get in the way of a rake- 
off. If there ever was a business de 
serving to be conducted along the clean- 
est and most economical lines it is the 
insurance business, and yet it has re 
ceived a bad name in most cases where 
one company is merged with another. It 
is bad enough for the company taking 
another company over to do so at any 
sort of excess cost, but for a rank out- 
sider, with an unsavory reputation to 
begin with, to come in for a rake-off 
hurts the entire business.” 


NELSON HADLEY’S ACCIDENT 

Nelson Hadley, chief examiner of life 
insurance companies of the New York 
Insurance Department, whose foot was 
run over by a truck soon after leaving 
a ferry boat in New York last week, 1s 
at his home in Suffern, N. Y., recuper- 
ating. The bones in his foot are 
smashed, and it will be a couple of 
months before he is able to be back at 
his desk. The accident was entirely the 
fault of a careless truck driver who de- 
liberately steered his car into a crowd. 


SCHOOL FOR SALESMEN 


The School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, a unit of the University of 
Denver, starts a day and evening course 
in Life Insurance Salesmanship, Se>- 
tember 2. 


H. W. Wood is the director. 
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Odd Tangle Develops 
In Case At Richmond 


INVESTIGATE TWISTING CHARGE 


Insurance Written In Connection With 
Bond Brings Several Agents Into 
Limelight 


Commissioner Button of Virginia, is 
investigating a complaint lodged by A. 
©. Swink, Virginia manager for the At- 
lantic Lite of Richmond, involving W. 
S. Drewry, general agent at Richmond 
for the Connecticut General, and a $50, 
00 five-year ‘term policy, issued by the 
\tlantic Life in June, 1923, to Howard P 
Baker, of Baker-Royer Cox, road engi 
neers and contractors, Richmond, said 
to have been twisted to the Connecticut 
General in June of this year. 

It appears that that firm had applied 
in June, 1923, for a $500,000 bond in con- 
nection with certain work it was under- 
taking and it was suggested that both 
Baker and his partner, R. Stuart Royer, 
take out $50,000 life insurance each as a 
protection to the bonding company. 
This they agreed to do and the desired 
bond was secured. Five-year term poli- 
cies for $50,000 each were written by the 
\tlantic Life, and it appeared that a 
similar policy was written for Baker 
about the same time by the Connecticut 
General. 

This latter policy lapsed after the ex 
piration of the period of the first quar 
terly premium payment and it is under- 
stood that Baker claims that he never 
received the policy and did not know 
that it was in force, the arrangements 
for its issuance having been made by the 
bond ayent, it is claimed and the 
premium included in the charge for the 
bond, according to his version of the 
case unfolded to John C. Goode, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers, who is investigating the case in 
behalf of the association. 


Other Complications 


The other policy, issued by the Atlan 
tic Life, continued in force for a year. 
Baker was then induced to drop it, it is 
charged, and to be reinstated in the Con 
necticut General. The new policy issued 
by this company bears the date of issu- 
ance in June, 1924, but inquiry disclosed 
that the premium was based on the age 
of Baker at the time of the issuance of 
the first policy. In correspondence with 
Commissioner Button, the company 
claims that it had a right to do this. 

Inquiry further disclosed that the 
second policy was written for the Con- 
necticut General by an agent for the 
New England Mutual which was not 
competing in the case. It also developed, 
according to Mr. Goode, that an agent 
for the Prudential offered to land the 
business for the Union Central but this 
company declined to handle it when in- 
formed that the Atlantic Life claimed 
that unethical practices were being used 
to take the business from itself. 

Commissioner Button held a confer- 
ence with most of the Richmond general 
agents last week in regard to the case. 
All were invited but some found it im- 
possible to attend. The commissioner 
desired to get the views of the general 
agents in regard to the ethics involved. 
It so happened that Mr. Drewry had 
been called out of town and as a con- 
sequence he could not present his views. 
The commissioner indicated that he 
would hold a formal hearing later for 
the purpose of sifting the charges 
brought by the Atlantic Life and of in- 
quiring into other angles of the case. 





FISKE BACK IN AMERICA 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, returned from Europe on 
the Berengaria, being a fellow passen- 
ger of the Prince of Wales. 


SPEAKING OF HANDICAPS 
While attending the business confer- 
ence in New York of the Equitable So- 
ciety, Bert Trimlett, of Watertown, N. 
Y., was taken ill and was confined to his 
room under the care of Dr. Geiringer 
and a*nurse. 


After working for eighteen months to 
attend the Conference, his disappoint 
ment in missing all three sessions was 
very keen, but he made up for it, at 
least in part, by insuring the nurse for 
$10,000 and two other persons referred 
to him by her, securing a_ settlement 
with each application. 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1850 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


105-107 Fifth Avenue 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 

















$4,000,000,000 
think you didn’t. 


» 


they make no tax returns. 


we die. 


insurance necessary. 
Between these certainties 





doesn’t know it. 





or over $36 per capita. 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000—nearly $9 per capital. Prac- 


CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 
Practically all from taxes! 


tically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The tax 
payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxc 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “The con- 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation, 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must— 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 

and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 

than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 


We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 


If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritancetaxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 


Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead: but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in thefirst year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 


Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 
He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 


He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 
Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Who paid this? Perhaps you 





For centuries 


’ 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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United Life, Concord, 
Now Ten Years Old 


ROBERT J. MERRILL A FACTOR 





Former Insurance Commissioner’s Part 
in Developing New Hampshire Com- 
pany; Started as Local Agent 





The United Life and Accident In- 
surance Co. of Concord, N. H., recently 
completed ten years of business and this 
anniversary draws attention to the per- 
sistent growth of the company and its 
excellent condition. The present officers 
of the company deserve great credit for 
upholding the best traditions of life in- 
surance by refusing to acquiesce in pass- 
ing the control of the company over to 
a holding company which project caused 
the elimination from its affairs of a for 
mer president of the company. 

The present president, Allen Hollis, is 
a lawyer, has been general counsel of 
the company and has many other in- 
terests in Concord. He gives only part 
of his time to the United Life and Ac 
cident for that reason. The bulk of the 
executive responsibility rests on Robert 
J. Merrill, first vice-president and sec 
retary. Mr. Merrill is one of those who 
stood for sound life insurance practice 
as against transferring control of the 
assets of the company to a_ holding 
group and as the ranking officer next 
to President Hollis deserves great credit 
for the substantial progress that the 
United Life has made. 

Was Prominent as Commissioner. 

Vice-President Merrill is an instance 
of a former state insurance official who 
became a thorough insurance man with 
a complete executive grasp of the busi 
ness. He is highly regarded throughout 
the business as he was in official circles 
when he was insurance commissioner. 
For a number of years he conducted a 
general insurance age ney. 

Mr. Merrill is a native of New H: ump- 
shire, having been born on a farm in 
Claremont. He got his education in the 
traditional New England “little red 
school house” at Claremont and gradu- 
ated from the high school at Charles 
town when he was sixteen. He taught 
school for a few years and then took 
up stenography and became a court re- 
porter, serving in New Hampshire courts 
for several years. 

In 1905, Mr. Merrill entered the in 
surance business by purchasing an old 
established general agency in Clare 
mont, which he conducted with success 
until 1911. He was a representative 
from his native town in the State legis 
lature in 1907 and 1909 and was elected 
to the senate in 1911. During all these 
sessions he served as a member of the 
judiciary committees of the legislature, 
which, in New Hampshire, are the com- 
mittees to which the most important 
legislative matters are referred. 

During the progressive Republican 
movement of those days, Mr. Merrill 
was active and prominent in state poli 
tics and he was appointed insurance 
commissioner by Governor Bass in 1911, 
serving until November, 1917, when he 
resigned to become secretary of the 
United Life and Accident. 


Initiated Important Innovations 


Under his administration the New 
Hampshire insurance department was 
reorganized and the scope of its activi- 
ties greatly increased. The New Hamp- 
shire insurance Jaw was recodified and 
brought up to date. There were also 
quite a number of constructive reforms 
that Commissioner Merrill succeeded in 
establishing that greatly increased the 
effectiveness of the department. He was 
the author of the New Hampshire 
agents’ qualification law, based upon the 
“good faith” idea of the applicant. This 
law was adopted as a model by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, in which body Commissioner 
Merrill did very effective work. For 
Many years Commissioner Merrill was 
chairman of the committee on assets of 
surance companies and a member of 


(Continued on page 10) 








The Colcnial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


NEW H THROUGH 
igh Value 
pried Attractive and Novel Features pri Racy 
( Low Cost 


STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E.. J. ieee President 
GEO. T. SMITH. Vice-President AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary ry R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always exiended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
to develop and hold their business. 


John Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
Announces: 


A new policy contract, the benefits of which are retroactive 
to old policyholders. 


A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very 
low. 


An increase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to 
accumulate. The increased rate also applies on instalment settle- 
ments and together with the flexibility of the new contract makes 
such settlements especially attractive. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 














Over 11 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts in 


force than this Company. The following figures show its remarkable growth in the last 
ten years: 


Jan. 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1924 
yh RRR LEE CECE CPECOCTRT CPO ODE COST TEPER Hr ERE PEE Tor rr $7,804,230 $40,113,271 
Pte NES ONGC s 35 acc uciuscubernnneusacabaccddswencaceudades 503,302 1,552,803 
BRNO TA RONG ao cicie ccciccansrccecnnccavcexsesdedeseateckas $73,455,636 $351,149,583 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 




















EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 


in Des Moines 





With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to ils poticyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 











How Nation Receives 
Metropolitan Life Ads 


MAKE A_ FINE’ IMPRESSION 





One Surprising Feature Is That Thou- 
sands of People Write To Company; 
Names Go To Agents 





The national advertising campaigns of 
life insurance companies are generally 
of a broad educational nature, intended 
to bring to the public some of the needs 
for and uses of life insurance and also 
to familiarize the public with the name 
and prestige of the company doing the 
advertising. Although some business is 
sold as a direct result of these ads, the 
value of the advertising is not judged 
from the direct selling results. Indeed, 
more often than not, direct replies are 
a surprise as the ads are not usually 
cast in a form that leads to a direct com- 
munication on the part of the reader. 

For these reasons, the experience of 
the Metropolitan Life with its national 
advertising campaign now running in 
the leading periodicals of the country is 
all the more remarkable. The company 
is receiving thousands of responses to its 
ads. Each month as the “copy” is 
changed, a new Hood of letters and post 
cards comes from all over the country 
and many communications come from 
foreign countries. 


How Contact is Made 


The advertising of the Metropolitan 
Life in journals of national circulation 
was not inserted with an idea of “getting 
business.” They are educational, aimed 
to build up the health of the nation. 

Each advertisement that has been run 
this year has had as its subject some 
pesge topic such as disease prevention, 

care of the teeth, the danger of being 
ura ete. After the health talk 
is given, there is a note at the bottom 
of the copy saying that the Metropolitan 
Life will send on request a booklet on 
this subject and that is what brings the 
replies. 

Under the Metropolitan’s plan all of 
these names are sent back to the local 
district and a representative of the com- 
pany calls to inquire if the booklet asked 
for has been received and to discuss the 
Metropolitan service in connection with 
the promotion of health. The agents 
have a great deal to talk about on this 
subject as the Metropolitan Life dis- 
tributes about 25,000,000 pamphlets a 
year on subjects dealing with health and 
disease in addition to its nursing service 
for policyholders and support of such 
national campaigns as that devoted to 
tuberculosis prevention and the preven- 
tion of pneumonia by immunizing treat- 
ment. 

It is figured by the Metropolitan that 
when the agent has called and told his 
story and offered to send other health 
literature, the family called upon will be 
thoroughly sold on Metropolitan service. 
The person writing in may not be even 
a subject for life insurance, but the fam- 
ily contact has been established and 
there is enough Metropolitan material 
to interest all members. 

For instance, the advertisement that 
appeared in the magazines for August 
carried a bold caption, “Beware of Fat.” 
It told of the danger of being over- 
weight and at the bottom of the “copy” 
was this line: “A copy of ‘Overweight 

Cause and Treatment’ will be mailed 
free to anyone who asks for it.” Ob- 
viously, the Metropolitan Life is not 
looking for prospects among the “over- 
weights.” 


Metropolitan Is Not Played Up 


The whole — campaign is 
conducted on the same broad lines as 
the company’s health ple ind Direct 
results are put into the back ground as 
a factor. The name of the Metropolitan 
Life is not played up strong. But the 
whole series tells in an unmistakable 
way the story of the health and disease 
prevention work of the Metropolitan 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





GET TERS 











Knowledge of Mn 
Getting urance needs and 
a Broader underwriting service 
Equipment must be acquired in 
much the allie Wa 
essional knowledge in other 
el ay the National Lite of Ver 
Iethort must be « xpended along 

east three different line 
1. /t is nesessary to read and study the 
ure of oul profje won What 
vuld ou think of a doctor o1 lawyel! 


ithout a library, or One who eldom 
ead a journal relating to his profession 
2. It also important to stud your 
After you have ended a_ sal 
terview it is a good plan to jot down 
i! unusual objection raised by the 
rospect, effective selling points used, 
i1) other interesting observations 
Study each prospect a the phy ial 
tudies his patients and the lawyer hi 
lent 


/ I] / , 
hana ues Necessary 


mration. from other life 


fo acquire am 


msurance men 


'rotessional men are constant haring 
their experience Not only in conven 
ons and conferences but also through 
lore pel onal contact with each other 
icy continually improve their grasp ot} 


problem met dail Consultation and 
jot work on the necds of certain chent 
also add toe their professional fitne 

Daal reading of literature related to 
insurance selling, studying the individual 


needs of each prospect and policyholder, 
and helptul association with others in 
the SUllle work make It pos ible to 
bridge the gap between the layman and 
the professional leader ino lite) under 
vritiny 
\ list of good mame 
Hand Pick arefully selected 1 
Names of the back bone of an 
Prospects ugent’s success, says 
the Guardian Life and 
uggests that special care be used in 
compiling such list 


Irom. the 
subject of picking 
with an eye to a good 
increase In of business pro 
duced, you'll begin to find more and morte 
possi bilitie in market and selling 
methods \etually, you will find the work 
preparing your own mailing lists —tak 
mito careful) consideration 
why you feel it 
for you—-on 
putting new sales 


caretully, 
» ite the 
Phetyie 


each name 
minute you ve 


\nalyze 


and choosing 
your average 


your 


ol 


ing each name 
and weighing 
hould prove 


the In st 


the reason 
a live lead 
stimulants for 
ideas into your head 
Phe first step should be select 
of entirely new names of people 
worked before In doing this, decide 
the kind of men you want to 
merchants, other business men, professional 


ol 


a list 

never 
first 

work on 


Lo 


men, and so on. In other words, concen 
trate your list building work on one type 
class of men at a time. In this way 


u will find yourself becoming more and 
more fanmnliar with the circumstances sur 
unding each class of men, and your ability 


judge their needs, problems and_ po: 
bilities will be that much better. 

Sources of new names will, of course, 
vary with) the ize and location of tet 
ritoric Some towns are well supplied 


thorough and accurate directories 
ind In other place 
means careful study and check 
to be had. 
Phe following list 
as commonly available : 
Club and Lodge List 


with very 
ot all 


li 1 OVPCE 
ng of 


choosing 


what 1 


are suggested 


sources 


Credit Rating Reports 
Building Directory Board 
Trade Association Lists 
Voters Registration Lists 
City Directories 


LO Partnership Directories 
Directories of Professional Men 
New Incorporations 

Real Estate Transfers 


List 
Directorie 


ive 11 else 


Vloto Vehicle License 


Classified 


Ital Stat: 


Pelephone 
(Mart 


Registrations ) 


tic 


ewspapers (both news and adverti 

ments ) 

\nother ource, and one of the best 
is found an the name ou can get from 
prospect ou interview and policyholder: 
every prospect and policyholder has friend 
and relative vho might need insurances 
ind, if you ask as a favor, are usually 
wreealh! villing 1a V1Ve them lo y a 

* 
If you will follov 

The Hardest these seven sugpe 

of These tion intelligently 


is Work! and honestly, you will 


increase your pride 
and joy in your work and the remuner 
ation from at, says the New. England 
Mutual 
1. The hardest of all tasks for an in 
urance man is to do a day’s work 
Therefore, start cach day with a limited, 
definite list of names and addresses, and 
don't stop until you have gone clear 
through that list 
2. Don’t waste time on the man you're 
never going to insure You can earn 
money by cutting out both the fruitless 
talk and the worthless prospect. 
Get the date of birth of every man 
ho is a possible prospect for the future 


(One agent writes three-quarters of his 
Iyursine on the change-of-age argu 
mhiewt 


1, Keep a prospect card-index, and put 
Hames into it constantly of men you hear 
mentioned, men you read about or meet. 
N leave a man without asking for 

of other men in the same 
ol chance callers, or possibly 
man in an allied business who is 
money, 


Vevel 
Ine hame 
Pooml, of 
ol 
inaking 


ome 








The 


Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


NEW POLICY 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















PRO 


A real 
general 
Pennsylvan 


connection 


investigate. 


will be hel 





A CLEAN CUT 


offer 


agency 


Old Line Life Company. 


If interested, it 


Address Agency Department 


George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of  sub- 

agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 


Vice-President and Secretary 


POSITION 


in the nature of a 
for Williamsport, 
ia. Direct Home Office 


with a conservative 


will pay you to 
All communications 
d strictly confidential. 























Care of Eastern Underwriter CAPABLE POLICY- 

~“ 

86 Fulton Street PLACERS 

New York ; ; 

-an always find a satisfactory opporcanity 
| tor work with this Company in gooa ter 
= ; : ; ritory—men who can collect the preanums 
5. Follow your first impulse. Every ag well as write the applications. Nhy 


old 


because 


agent 
he fa 


the man whose name occurred to him. 


6. Always d 
to do If vo 
every day, early 
be a stronger 


means, more 

7. Whenar 
ecems Wmova 
another chanc 
but always 1 
Throw your 
into it! 

But when al 
is as the begi 


mourns the applications lost 


not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / genc'- 


iled to go at once to see 
thing vou're afraid 
u should follow that rule 
in the day, you would 
character for it, and that 
successful! 

eally good prospect at last 
ble,—hope again; give him 
e. Go back and see him 
nake a new. suggestion 
optimism and confidence 


o the 











1 is said and done, the end 
nning: Do a day’s work 























SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 


GREATEST 








ILLINOIS 








Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Illinois 


Indiana 





lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


e otter 





THE ROLL CALL OF STATES 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 


an exceptional agency opportunity with The Lincoln National Life. 


COMPANY 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 














“Its Name Indi 
Lincoln Life Suilding 





(anac uP jor we uIncoLN) 


| The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


cates Its Character” 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND | 
WILL PAY THEM WEL 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Application of Research Methods to Life 
Insurance Selling 


By J. F. Junkin 
Sun Life of Canada 


The following was delivered before the London Advertising Conference. 


Research interpreted literally means 
to go round in a circle, to explore. It is 
enquiry directed to the discovery of 
truth. Applied to practical affairs it im- 
plies experiment and the collation of re- 
sults of work already done, with a view 
to sifting out the good and profitable 
from the vicious and unprofitable. 

Research in insurance matters also im- 
plies collaboration and frank co-opera- 
tion; and just here I may have to tread 
on delicate ground. I want to make it 
clear that in the remarks that follow I 
have in mind the sales organization of 
companies transacting ordinary business 
only—the industrial companies have a 
different kind of organization. 

Our Actuaries have been wiser and 
broader in their methods and practice 
than the Managers and other chief offi- 
cers of the Sales Department. Almost 
from the very beginning of the business 
of life insurance in this country, the 
\ctuaries have individually and unitedly 
undertaken research and compiled statis- 
tics which have served for future guid- 
ance. They have been successful in re- 
ducing their side of the business almost 
to an exact science. Our British Actu- 
aries have been not only the pioneers but 
liave all through the decades been sec- 
ond to none in reputation for efficiency 
and thoroughness. 

On the sales side, I fear it is other 
wise. What do we find? I hazard the 
opinion that our methods in salesman- 
ship are antiquated, haphazard and in- 
efficient and should be relegated to the 
scrap heap. So far as I can learn there 
has not been even a semblance of fra- 
ternal co-operation such as that existing 
in the United States and Canada in their 
Provincial, State, National and Interna- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Associations 
which have been in existence for many 
vears. These associations have been re- 
markably successful in bringing about 
a friendly spirit and a healthy competi- 
tion where previously existed in some in- 
stances a bitter rivalry. The local Na- 
tional and International Conventions of 
these organizations, for the interchange 
of ideas, have been valuable schools for 
the practical education of the agency 
forces. 

I cannot learn that there has been any 
material change or improvement here in 
our sales methods or agency departments 
for the last half century or more. The 
organization I may explain to our visit- 
ors consists of District Managers and 
Inspectors paid by salary, each Inspec- 
tor having scores or hundreds of part- 
time agents paid by commissions. The 
weak point in the organization is the 
part-time agent who in many instances 
never introduces a single case. It seems 
to be generally admitted that an agency 
is often created to enable the agent to 
draw a commission on his own policy 
which he is about to effect. There are 
many objections that might be urged 
against the system, but the one that 
chiefly concerns the subject we are con- 
sidering is that the part-time agent is 
always more interested in his own busi- 
ness than in life insurance, which is only 
a side line. My argument is that here 
we find the chief cause of the amazing 
lack of co-operation on the sales side 
of our life business in this country. How 
can we expect an agency force made up 


of Bankers, Lawyers, Brokers, Account- 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 





ants, Surveyors or even Farmers or 
Blacksmiths to be very enthusiastic in 
support of organizations for the improve- 
ment of life insurance salesmanship 
when most of them act on the principle 
that all that is expected of them is that 
they introduce likely prospects to the 
Inspector, who does the rest? If a Com- 
pany has say a dozen or less Branch 
Managers and each Manager has from 
two to four Inspectors, the number of 
men in any one company devoting all 
their business time to selling life insur- 
ance are few when compared with an 
agency organization of whole time men 
in most Trans-Atlantic companies. Still 
if the co-operative spirit existed the com- 
bined members in all the offices should 
form quite a strong association, and with 
co-operation we could have research 
work through a central bureau. 

Knowing something of the improve- 
ments in sales methods which have been 
brought about in the last thirty years in 
other English speaking communities, | 
am confident that great good would come 
out of our adoption of these means of 
improvement. 

Research could be applied to many 
phases of our work and would, I am 
convinced expose many weaknesses, but 
this great Convention has met pre-emi- 
nently for the consideration of adver- 
tising. If research methods were thor- 
oughly applied to this one feature of 
our business and if each company were 
to profit by the lessons to be learned, 
the volume of new assurances in this 
country might be, at a small additional 
cost, greatly increased within a_ short 
period and the work of our representa- 
tives made much easier. 

This assumes that we have vision and 
imagination sufficient to realize we have 
something to offer to almost every man 
and to many women, which in most cases 
would be of untold value to them and to 
those they love—something about which 
they know very Itttle, which they would 
be anxious to secure if its great value 
were brought home to them. The public 
may take very little interest in adver- 
tisements giving the name of our com 
pany, or even the names and respecta- 
bility of our Directors, or the fact that 
we have funds of so many million sterl- 
ing, but we have a plain tale which, if 

(Continued on page 8) 




















HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during 
Che POOF IGG « cccccccccoces 97,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, eto...... 
Increase in Assets.......... 
Actual Mortality 5% of the 
amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 
Admitted Assets 48,658,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway 























New York l 

















Added Profits 
Under Our Plan 


Substandard and Surplus Business 


Made Profit Yielding 


The business which your own company 
will not or cannot handle is made profit 
winning for you under our improved 
brokerage service in branch offices. 
Business accepted under our plan 
includes: 


Life Insurance 
—substandard and surplus business 


Group Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 


Accident Insurance 
—accident, health, and income accident 


As a company with more than a half billion of insur- 
ance in force, we offer a wide range of standard and 
special forms of participating and non-participating 
life policies and all that is best, up-to-date and liberal 
in Accident and Group Insurance. All commissions 
on this business belong to the broker who places the 
business with us. 


Why You Will Like Our Branch Office 
Service 


Regardless of volume of business you place with us, 
we pay extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals. 


Awards and honors are given you on same basis as 


offered to our regular agents. (A trip to Cuba in 1925 
at our expense is now open to you.) 


Business is handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 
Expert advice and assistance is given you on surplus 
and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. 
Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules are our 
policy. 

Come with us to HAVANA in 1925 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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“Replacing Father’s 
Income” is the Test 


LEAVING 





FAMILY 30 


CENTS 


Objection “I Have Plenty of Insurance” 
Looks Foolish When Placed on 
Basis of Interest Return 


The average prospect who already is 
carrying about $20,000 or $25,000 of life 
insurance is very apt to say to the agent 
who approaches him to take out more 
insurance: “I have plenty of life insur- 


ance. | am now carrying $20,000. I do 
not need any more.” Of course any life 
insurance salesman can see the fallacy 


of this with half-an-eye, but the prospect 
is honest in his belief that he is well 
protected by $20,000 of life insurance. It 
remains for the life insurance salesman 
to make it plain to him that he is wrong. 

A quick and effective way to show the 
real measure of $20,000 life insurance 
protection is to show that that sum pro- 
duces, at 6% interest, just $3.29 a day. 
The prospect has only to visualize him 
self trying to live, even one day, on $3.29 
to see the futility of it and to realize 
with a jolt that he is nowhere near pro- 
viding for his family. The Prudential 
suggests that the plan of “so-much-a 
day” as a basis of measuring the amount 


of protection is a good one and the 
following table tells the story at a 
glance: 

$1,000 at 6 per cent. yields $0.164 a day 
5,000 at 6 per cent. yields 0.82 a day 
10,000 at 6 per cent. yields 1.64 a day 
15,000 at 6 per cent. yields 2.47 a day 
20,000 at 6 per cent. yields 3.29 a‘day 
25,000 at 6 per cent. yields 4.11 a day 
30,000 at 6 per cent. yields 4.93 a day 


Research Methods 
(Continued from page 7) 


well told in a human and truthful way, 
will touch and set vibrating a sympathe- 
tic chord in many hearts and bring en- 
quiries from those who seriously want 
to know more. 

A Research Bureau could be of great 
service in studying the methods and ex- 
perience of each advertising company 
willing to become a member and then 
giving back to each member the com- 
bined results of the enquiry. While 
many of our life companies do not seem 
to favor using the advertising columns 
of the press to set forth the merits of 
insurance, some of them publish excel- 
lent leaflets and booklets well edited 
and beautifully and artistically printed. 
The Research Bureau could be helpful 
in ascertaining the most effective kind 
of literature and the best way of dis- 
tributing it with a view to securing 
direct results and to making the work 
of the field force easier. Some few 
companies, oblivious of that tender plant 
dignity, have had the courage, or shall 

say temerity, to recklessly venture into 
the same media for publicity that have 
been so favored by out great department] 
merchants and our tea and soap 
magnates, the daily newspapers and 
periodicals. 

My own company is sometimes credited 
with doing a fair amount of press ad- 
vertising in this country, and I have on 
occasions even been told that much of it 
is well done. I believe that if we had 
such a bureau with co-operation in the 
way of membership of the leading com- 
panies, I and some of my venturesome 
confreres could place at its disposal 
much valuable data, as the result of our 
experiments. I have keyed all our ad- 
vertisements and kept systematic records 
concerning each. 

Even without the hope of immediate 
reciprocity I will to some extent be com- 
municative. I do not mind telling you 
that I have proved to my own satisfac- 
tion and, I believe, to the satisfaction 
of my Directors, that press advertising 
pays handsomely in direct returns, that 
is, in new assurances directly traceable 
to particular advertisements. In fact, it 
pays us so well that our advertising does 








building; our specially prepared 


ment Policies, Non-cancellable 


Policies. 


Address: 


Capital, $1,000,000 











INCREASED RANGE OF SERVICE 
TO OUR AGENTS 


Our National Advertising Campaign will aid materially in organization 
Educational 
* damentals and principles of the business; our Sales Planning Department 
secures prospects and arranges interviews. 
We write a complete line of Unexcelled Low-cost Life Policies, Sub- 
standard Policies for Under-average Lives, Child's Educational, Endow- 
and 


We have room in our fast growing organization for a few more men who 
would like to take up Life Insurance work under ideal conditions. 


E. G. Simmons, Vice President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Insurance in Force over $110,000,000 


Course teaches the fun- 


Cancellable Accident and Health 


Total Resources over $13,000,000 














not cost us a penny. This statement is 
not intended as a hazy generality—it is 
a fact shown by an accurately kept debit 
and credit account extending over some 
years—the cost on one side—the com- 
missions saved on resulting business on 
the other. 

In some lines of business, when one 
gains a valuable experience, perhaps it 
might be politic to keep it to one’s self. 


large—practically unlimited and = uncul- 
tivated. The business is still in its in- 
fancy, or at any rate in a state of re- 
tarded development, otherwise Canada, 
with a population of between eight and 
nine million, would not be purchasing 
as much life insurance annually as is 
sold in the British Isles with many times 
that population. There is just one rea- 





son—our people do not know the merits 
This does not apply to our business. The of the article we have to offer. We 
field for life insurance in this country is should educate these. There are sev- 
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ask for it. 


Declaration of Independence 


Ry FACSIMILE copy of the Declara- 
no tion of Independence has been is- 
Re) sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
NY) . 
‘eX Insurance Company. 
4, This reproduction is a coniposite re- Ms 
(Sh) ‘ pines aM oe RY 
iy duced fascimile, one-quarter size, taken NR 
wr from a facsimile reproduction of the Ba 
ye 2 yy) 
le original Declaration of Independence rn! 
\¢ . . y) 
ce made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the ox 
‘ ° . . i "guy 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then Nn 
Secretary of State. The original en- Ya 
na to custody of VK 
erossed Declaration is in the custody 0 AY 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- rs 
ton. The John Hancock Company will RS 
at) 


be glad to send a copy of the Declaration 
to any person sufficiently interested to 
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OVER SIXTY 
INSURING NEARLY 
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MUQOAL Xi 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY yard 
oO? BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





YEARS 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 27) 
IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES 





IN BUSINESS. NOW 






















eral ways of doing this. You can cancel 
all your part-time agencies and put on 
a small army of whole-time agents, 
bright, intelligent, educated men who 
will undertake to put themselves in train- 
ing for six months. 

You can make a liberal use of the 
advertising columns of the press to tell 
people what insurance is and what it 
does, or better still, you can combine 
these methods. Life insurance will then 
become popular and business will be done 
on a scale that might be surprising. 

Life insurance is a great and bene- 
ficent enterprise and should broaden our 
minds. The field is wide and so great 
that there is ample room for all of us. 
A’s success does not mean B’s failure, 
but the reverse. The reason my com- 
pany is not writing five or ten millions 
of new business in Great Britain is not 
because we find the competition too keen 
but because it is not keen enough. Life 
assurance has not yet been made popu- 
lar. We welcome competition of the 
right kind because it is educative. The 
educational process is at present so slow 
that before most them learn what insur- 
ance really is they have reached the age 
when they begin to think of purchasing 
an annuity. 

This educational campaign is not a 
work for one or two companies but for 
all, standing shoulder to shoulder. Then, 
though A and B may profit by C’s propa- 
ganda, C will also profit by A’s and B’s, 
and the advantage as well as the cost will 
be shared. Then again by combining 
for research we may discover many ways 
of getting better results with the mini- 
mum of expenditure, each learning of 
his mistakes from the experience of 
others. We shall then be putting in 
practice the Prince’s slogan—‘Each for 
all and all for each.” 


Metropolitan Life Ads 
(Contniued from page 5) 


Life and now it has been shown that it 
also has been effective in establishing 
direct contact with thousands of families 
each month on some one of these health 
subjects. 


Will Accept Non-Medical 
(Continued from page 1) 


obtain complete and correct answers to 
the questions on this form. Suggestions 
for your guidance are contained in spe- 
cial instruction folders that are being 
forwarded. In addition to the statement 
at the foot of the form, the usual agent's 
general report on the back of the appli- 
cation will be required. 

“Applications and declaration forms 
are to be forwarded direct to the medical 
department. 

“The superintendent or agency. or- 
ganizer may order a medical examina- 
tion of an applicant when no examina- 
tion is required under the above rules, 
if there is reason to believe the com- 
pany’s interest would be protected ‘by 
such examination.” 

There are local laws which prevent 
accepting business without medical ex- 
amination on ordinary policies in Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma and Washington. 

All ot the Canadian companies accept 
business up to a certain maximum with- 
out medical examination and there is a 
great deal of experience on this practice 
available. It has been found that there 
is no selection.against the company be- 
cause the amount accepted without the 
regular medical examination is too small 
to tempt an applicant who would in ad- 
dition have to make false statements in 
the medical certificate that is required. 
This is a special form that goes into the 
personal history and recent health con- 
dition of the applicant very thoroughly. 

The saving on medical fees alone un- 
der a plan of accepting the smaller 
amounts without examination is enor- 
mous. Any saving of possible claims 15 


more than off-set by the cost of making 
the examination. 
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MUST GET BROKER’S LICENSE 





Virginia Department Rules on Life 
Agents Placing Fire and Miscel- 
laneous Business 


John G. Miller, agent at Richmond, 
Va., for the Mutual Benefit Life, will 
have to take out a broker’s license if he 
expects to continue placing fire and 
other lines of business with a Richmond 
local agency handling general lines as he 
has been doing for some years with only 
a solicitor’s license. It appears that 
when the time came for renewal of this 
license this year, he was informed that 
under a ruling of Commissioner Button 
of last year it could not be renewed and 
that he would have to get a_ broker's 
license to continue doing such business 
unless he could establish reciprocal rela- 
tions with the firm. 

Thereupon he endeavored to get the 
Mutual Benefit to authorize issuance of 
a license to the firm to write life busi- 
ness to be exchanged with him for busi- 
ness of other classes which he might 
turn in. This angle of the case was re- 
ferred to the executive committee of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers with the result that the commit- 
tee decided to stand pat on a rule of the 
association to the effect that agents or 
firms not regularly engaged in the life 
business should not be recognized as en 
titled to a life contract. Accordingly, C 
T. Thurman, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit, declined to permit the 
firm to get the desired license. The 
rule, it was explained, would also debar 
Mr. Miller from writing other lines but 
for the fact that he was doing this be 
fore the rule became effective and it was 
held that it could not be retroactive. 


T. R. FELL AT HIS OFFICE 





Has Sufficiently Recovered From His 
Recent Illness to Go to His Office 
for a While Each Day 


T. R. Fell, manager for the Massachu 
setts Mutual Life in New York City, 
who has been confined to his home by 
illness for some time, has been advised 
by his doctor that he may go to his 
office for a while each day, which he is 
doing. The first general letter he signed 
after returning to the office was the fol- 
lowing: 


What kind of a man do you think would make 
a success as a life insurance agent, if he re 
ceived the best instruction and help? 

Send his name to us, we will try to arrange 
an interview and if we think he will succeed, we 
will give him an opportunity in our office. 

What it means to put a man into the life 
insurance business in our office: 

1. $5,000 a year and up in commissions to him. 

2. $1,000,000 to beneficiaries 

A man who has been especially trained in the 
uses of life insurance can show new ways in 
which the prospective customer may utilize it 
in solving his problem Believing in this we 
have taught salesmanship in this office for 
years 

We have four hours’ daily instruction in this 
office, from 1 to 5 o'clock, under four different 
leaders (daily except Saturday). Any one or all 
of these periods may be used by the student. 
Our class leaders are all practical outside sales 
men, 

If there is some one whose name you would 
suggest, we would be glad to have him call and 
investigate. No obligation. Please suggest call 
ing between 1 and 5 p, m. 


Very truly yours, 
T. R. FELL, 
Manager. 
Life insurance is usually carried to produce 
an income for some member of the family. To 
: : 
do this efficiently the agent should study the 
tax laws and Treasury rulings. Your present 
policies may be used to create an income. 
VANS DINEBUNE 3.09 end cns aso oanloeitocadtccsmuseades 


Address 


lr. R. Fell, 71 Broadway. 


You may have your representative call on 
me at...... o'clock for interview about above 
suggestions. 


OFFER LIBRARY TO CITY 
_The Richmond Association of Life 
Underwriters has offered to present 
that city’s new municipal library with 
a number of volumes bearing on life in- 
surance to serve as a nucleus of an in- 
surance library. 


READY FOR N. Y. COURSE 


Training Course Will Start Early in 
October; Over 400 Have Been Trained 


in Two Years 


Enrollments are now being received 
for the Life Insurance Training Course 
at New York University under Griffin 
M. Lovelace. The classes start early in 
October. 

This is the third year of the course 
and nearly 400 life insurance men and 
women have taken the instruction dur- 
ing the past two years. The instruction 
is carried on during four mornings a 
week and part of one afternoon. Two 
full days and two afternoons are de- 
voted to soliciting life insurance. It has 
been the experience of those who have 
been producing life insurance before 
entering the course that they are able 
to keep up their regular rate of pro- 
duction in addition to taking the class 
work, by following the methods taught 
in the course. Those desiring to enroll 
in the course should communicate with 
Griffin M. Lovelace, director, Life In- 
surance Training Course, New York 
University, Waverly Place, New York 
City. 

















GOOD WILL 


and customer satisfaction are created through 
fair dealing and conscientious attention to a 
business of merit and quality. 


Our progress as a life insurance company is 
being made on the basis of more than seventy- 


eight years of uninterrupted service to our 


policyholders and the public. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


24 
































Courtesy and Promptness 


“It 1s undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 

hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 

letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 

favored with a call from one of your local represent- 

alives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 
service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A nek List of 
Prospect Sources 


SHOWS VARIETY OF CONTACTS 


Any One of Long Tabulation May be 


Used as “Center of Interest” for 
Future Growth 

fhe seasoned life underwriter is never 
at a loss for prospects. But the newer 
gents who have not yet established a 
ystem for producing leads are often 
confronted with a blank appointment 
book. The following list gives in com 
pact form some of the suggested sources 
of business Any one may be devel- 
oped into a “center” of future intet 
est and business It was compiled by 
the Maryland. 

Policyholders 

When they are promoted 
When they marry 
When they buy property 
When they start in business 
When their business associates die 
When their relatives die 
Policyholders: Ask Them for Leads to 
Then son 
Their neighbors 
Their relatives 
Their business associate 


Their employees 
Their salesmen (Good Saturday Pros- 
pects) 
Their Boards of Directors 
Their chief stockholders 
When Death Claim is Paid 
Family 
Neighbors 
Relative 
People in same line of business 
Executor of the estate 
Leading members of deceased’s church 


and clubs 


Business associates 


From the Newspapers 
Me 1 who 
Men who 
Men whose 
Men who change 


start in business 

ell their businesses 
businesses are reorganized 
positions 


People who win lawsuits 
People who inherit money 
People who move in 


Relatives named in death notices (par 
ticularly good in of sudden or 
accidental death) 

Marriage announcements 


case 


Births 

Corporation announcements 

Men who patent inventions 
Appointments to Federal and local po 
sitions 

Executors of estates 

People who have narrow escapes in 
traffic accidents 

Contracting firms awarded large con 
tracts 

Contributors to charities 

Real estate transfers 

Probate of wills 

Society items 

Men who receive unusually large fees 


at times (architects, lawvers, consult 
ing engineers, etc. 
List of directors in statements of banks 


and other corporations 


Lists and Directories Available at All 


Times 

The city directory 

Che telephone book 

The classified telephone book 

The office building directory 

The corporation register 

The Blue Book 

College alumni lists and vear books, in- 
cluding high. schools, local colleges, 
private schools, special schools, such 


as nursing, librarians, teachers, etc. 


Mercantile lists 
Tax lists 
Mortgage lists 


Directories of 
Trades 
Teachers 
Nurses 
Librarians 


. 

= 
“4 -Lie- | 
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Labor Unions 

National Guard Rosters 
Membership List of 

\dvertiser’s Club 


Traffic Club 
Credit Men’s Club 
Athletic and Social Club 
Dinner Clubs 
etc. 
Miscellaneous Sources 
Successful salesmen in other lines, 
with whom names may be exchanged. 
Fire and Life agents (also exchange 
arrangement) 
House organs of business companies 
(Good for new men, promotions, and 


changes). 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Secretary William peerewn won of the 
Equitable Makes Eloquent Appeal 
for Income Insurance 
One of the features at the recent con 
vention of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in New York was the talk, on 
insurance of Secretary William 
He said in part: 
“T love peace, and | hate 
there are times when it is necess 
fight. For a quarter of a century J 
have been fighting in behalf of the life 
insurance agent in order that he shall 
he given a thorough training to enable 
him to practice his calling as a profes 
sion, and serve the public adequately 
That battle is over, victory has been 
won, but T am now fighting in a cam 
paign for the protection of women and 
children, and 7 shall continue that fight 
as long as T have breath in my body 
The object of life insurance is to provide 
for the insurance needs of the people; 
and the most universal, the most press 
ing, need is to give support to women 
and children when the income provided 
by the breadwinner is cut off. And the 
only sure way of making this provision 
is by means of life insurance payable in 
the form of a monthly income for life 
“Vou all young, you are all active 
in the service you are rendering to the 
people, and T hope vou will make money 
and cnough to enjoy a well earned 
rest when you have grown old. But 
peace of mind is more. satisfving than 
physical well-being, and T ask vou to 
determine whether vou will be most 
happv and contented in after life if you 
see about you many widows and orphans 
who have received money from_ the 
Equitable but who have spent it and 
in want, or if vou are surrounded 
by happy and contented mothers and 
children who are receiving from month 
month adequate support from the 

quitable’s treasury.” 
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Robert J. Merrill 
(Continued from page 5) 


the committee on laws and regulations 
For some time he was also a member of 
the executive committee of the Tnsur 
ance Commissioners’ Convention and at 
the time of his resignation he was first 
vice-president of the convention and 
the logical candidate for the presidency, 
to which he would undoubtedly have 
been elected had he continued as a com 
missioner 

During the seven vears that Mr. Mer 
rill has been with the United Life and 
Accident. the number of employes has 
increased from twelve to more than 
sixty in the home office and the insur 
ance in force has grown from $5,000,600 
to $36,000,000. 

Vice President 
markable 


huildine 


Merrill has had a re 
eauipment for his work of 
a life insurance company. He 
is in his prime. being only forty-five 
vears old. He is married and is much 
interested in the work of the VY. M.C. A 
He is a member of the local board of 
directors of the New Hampshire State 
Committee of that organization and also 
of the International Committee. He is 
active in the Kiwanis Club. 


also 








The Federal Life of Chicago is getting 


=~ a new rate book which will he ready 


for distribution about October 1. 
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A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 
to any real worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


























ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line, 
Master Masons only 
Policies at Net Cost. 


Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 
and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 


PM a Od coal trite teal fe OM AOR hemes (Over) $10,000,000 
Lowest Rates 2: Liberal Dividends 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1918... SR ee $24,044,612 


Six etae,s0) SKIOro: ereteraaiolere RRS TTSIOE 152,190,700 
AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in insurance history. Prospective agents 


need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 
money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


























BUSINESS IS GOOD! 


because 

We don’t merely advertise “SERVICE.” 

We give it. 

Try us on your Surplus Business. 

BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 
The aien Central Life Insurance Co. 
S. S. WOLFSON. Inc., Managers 
350-2 BIBLE HOUSE 


EIGHTH ST. AND THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 




















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
————-__ Founded 1865 


Pennsylvania 


VER forty per cent of the new business of the 

Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 
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Six Members of One Family with 
Harrisburg Agency, Equitable of Iowa 





A father and five sons in one com 
pany would be an unusual achievement. 
However, the Rice family of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, claims an even more 
noteworthy record in having the father 
and five sons not only all representa- 
tives of the Equitable Life of lowa, but 
also all members of the same agency, 
the Rice & Tyson Agency at Harris 
burg. 

The oldest member of the family in 
point of service is P. B. S. Rice, who is 
now General Agent with J. A. Tyson n 
the agency. He attended Augusta Mili 
tary Academy and_= graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1911. He was em 
ployed by the Forestry Department of 








B. 5: RICE 


the State of Pennsylvania for about two 
years, and on July 16, 1913, entered the 
services of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
becoming General Agent at Harrisburg 
on November 1, 1918. 

Joe E. Rice, after attending the State 
College of Pennsylvania for two years, 
left school to enter the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Camp Meade. When he re 





R. K. RICE 


turned from the service, he spent about 
eight months in the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company before entering the services of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa in January, 
1919. He is a Captain in the Military 
Police and is at present a District Agent 
for the Company at York, Pennsylvania. 

R. K. Rice was graduated from Get- 
tysburg Colle *ge in 1922. During the war 
he enlisted in the R. O. T. C. at Gettys 





>. &. RICE 





JAMES E. 


burg College, and is now a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, serving on the staff of General 
Nehard. He came with the Equitable 
Life of lowa on June 28, 1921, and is 
now a District Agent at Reading. 

S. L. Rice, Jr., graduated from Get- 
tyvsburg College in 1916, and worked in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as 
a civil engineer for five years. He en- 
tered the service during the World War 
as a private and served overseas. He 
was discharged as a First Lieutenant. 
He is at present a First Lieutenant in 
the Field Artillery of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard. He joined the Harris 
burg Agency, January 23, 1922. 





JOE RICE 


The other two members of the Rice 
family have come to the Harrisburg 
Agency during the —_ year. S. L. 
Rice, father of the famous “Rice broth 
ers,” received his early education in Vir 
vinia, and was graduated from Bridge- 
water College of that state. For thirty 
years he was a minister of the Gospel, 
retiring to his fruit farm which he and 





RICE ». L. RICE 


his son James, operated. He came with 
the company on March 19, 1924, and is 
located at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
James Emer Rice was employed by 
the Carnegie Fuel Company for some 
time and then took up farming with his 
father, at which occupation he was en 
gaged until he entered the services of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa at Seven 
Stars, Pennsylvania, on May 16, 1924. 











Insurance Record, 1923 


$ 96,148,025 
Insurance in Force . . . 719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


New Insurance... . 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 


birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY = 

PEACE OF MIND TO T 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms ef ORDINARY Pelicies from $1,000.60 to $00,000.60, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 


an 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
































Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 





DBGBRD  cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccsccececceccesoscoseoccceccocecesce ececes $36,916,613.75 
I ekkencdcdecdddcdcésccacccuschacdscccsuddcacsseancadeasaseesesascedeeduane 
Capital and ag Wiaddccakdtecocudenccdduccduneecnsqscencasecesenseauadoananas «e 
Fmewramce fre Ferree. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccccececccscecscecece 386,108, 506.00 
Payments to Policyholdere recsacud scodeneasausasauuancaeddecardessadadeaceseieed 1,606 034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..............-+-++0s0s. eee 32,747,006.38 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
ALAS ses nate NS PA\LAAIAS w 2 ~ ~ 





























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 





a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


Wily \Ut7 WY WY 


a profession are invited to apply to 


\itva\ii/ey 


Pie 


é 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


SSRI “A 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 


Axman, 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
91.00 for postage should be added. Other 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class mutter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
wider the act of March 3, 1879. 





HENRY EVANS 


What a train 
thought that news 


Henry Evans is dead. 
of retrospect and 
evokes! 
in the fire insurance world soon after 
he entered its domain, and people kept 
right on talking about him until the last 
call. Such daring, audacity, vigor and 
power as he possessed are denied to 
most men. In every sense of the word 
he was a picturesque and dominant per- 
sonality in both insurance and finance 
and he was one of the most successful 
men in both. Moreover, he trained a 
long line of underwriters, many of whom 
became very prominent. 

Standing over six feet in height, broad 
shouldered, blunt in speech and intensely 
forceful in manner, no one ever was in 
doubt for a moment where he stood upon 
any proposition when once he made up 
his mind. He was indifferent whether 
his final stand was popular or unpopular. 
If people understood him so much the 
better; if they didn’t, that was up to 
them, He was a hater of sham and 
hypocrisy and despised cowards. He 
never let convention or tradition inter- 
fere with his waging a fight—it was sure 
to be a merry one and quite often he 
won. Win or lose he enjoyed it. He 
practiced Theodore Roosevelt’s idea 
that if one must take a punch at some- 
thing the punch should be delivered with 
all of his strength. No wrist slapping 
for him. 

When he was made a member of a 
board he accepted the responsibilities 
which went with the position and he was 
never one of those $20 a meeting men 
who sit silently in the corner or dodged 
attending meetings when he thought the 
interests of stockholders needed special 
protection. That accounts for the bat- 
tles he waged at different times in Wall 
Street when he felt that heads of great 
financial corporations in which he or his 
companies owned stock were not con- 
ducting affairs in a way that the stock- 
holders had a right to believe they should 
be conducted. One of his slogans was 
that stockholders had rights, even if 


He started to attract attention ' 


they were minority stockholders. And 
if he had anything to say about it—and 
he managed to leave no one in uncer- 
tainty about his views—those minority 
stockholders had protection. His hatred 
of demagogues of the Sam Untermyer 
type resulted in a clash with that lawyer 
at the Lockwood Committee Hearing, 
which was a classic. He regarded Unter- 
myer as a first-class bunk artist and 
showed him up in public. Untermyer 
tried to show that Evans had directed 
investments which had cost the Evans 
companies money, but he had nothing to 
say about the investments which aided 
the companies in piling up large sur- 
pluses. 

In the composition of Henry Evans 
were many of the characteristics and 
qualities of the pioneer and his pioneer- 
ing brought numerous changes and in- 
novations in fire insurance. He more 
than any other man deserves the credit 
for sponsoring the modern system of 
rating which permits the poor man to 
have as square a deal as the rich. Thus, 
a risk is rated according to its merits, 
the building of the millionaire sharing 
the same fate as that of the poor man 
—all depending upon the construction. 
The story of fire prevention in America, 
cutting down the fire waste by eliminat- 
ing the defects in building construction 
and in care of the property, has Henry 
Evans to thank for many of its most 
interesting chapters. He was an ardent 
advocate of fire insurance engineering, 
bringing scientific engineers into the of- 
fices of the fire companies, which in turn 
sent them from one end of the country 
to the other for the purpose of inspect- 
ing property, so that the condition of 
the premises could be improved and 
chances of fire removed. 

As a financier, Mr. Evans held high 
rank, as he was a natural born money- 
maker for his stockholders. He built up 
the Continental Insurance Company to a 
point where at the end of last year it 
had assets of more than $51,000,000 and 
net surplus of more than $16,000,000; the 
Fidelity-Phenix to a point where its as- 
sets are $39,000,000, its net surplus more 
than $13,000,000; the American Eagle to 
more than $7,000,000 assets and almost 
$2,000,000 of net surplus. 

It was only natural that a man with 
such vigorous and outspoken opinions 
as Mr. Evans held should make enemies 
as well as friends and sometimes these 
opinions and his actions caused consider- 
able irritation. It was so with the many 
digs he gave at British fire insurance 
companies. 

Even some of the executives of Amer- 
ican insurance companies thought that 
Mr. Evans sometimes went out of his 
way to hand out those raps, that his 
100% Americanism was spread on a lit- 
tle thick and might have had back of 
it the feathering of his own companies 
rather than that American business in- 
stitutions were in any sense imperiled by 
the success of the British companies, 
but it was all characteristic of the man 
and as the years went by this feeling of 
resentment towards him died down and 


his attitude in this connection was ac- | 


cepted with philosophy and not taken too 
seriously—all part of the game, in other 
words. 

To sum up, Mr. Evans was a giant in 
fire insurance. And he aided in building 
up insurance to be a giant in American 
business. 














The Human Side of Rented 























RALPH G. 


ENGLESMAN 





Society, who has been appointed assist- 
ant to Griffin M. Lovelace, director of 
the Life Insurance Training Course at 
New York University, is a great ex- 
ponent of the use of practical psychology 
in selling and the other day he demon- 
strated its use in an unusual way. He 
had on his list to see a man who is a 
well known tennis tournament player. 
The only place he was sure of catching 
this man was at his studio where he 
lived, so Mr. Englesman left his Long 
Island home especially early. Having 
in mind the chief interest of his prospect 
—especially just now at the height of 
the tennis tournament season — Mr. 
Englesman, as he left his home, picked 
up a tennis racket and carried it along 
with him. He found the prospect in and 
after greeting him Mr. Englesman put 
his tennis racket down with an apology 
for calling so early because he was tak- 
ing the racket down town to be restrung. 
The tennis prospect was interested and 
sympathetic and signed up for a sub- 
stantial policy. 
* ok * 


R. C. McCankie, assistant actuary of 
the Equitable of Iowa, has been admit- 
ted as a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 


of America. 
* * * 


William H. Hunt, president of the 
Cleveland Life, was visiting in New York 
City this week. 

x ok x 

S. F. Norwood, superintendent of the 
development department of the New 
York office of the Globe Indemnity, is 
in Blue Ridge, Pa., where he will visit 
his family. He went by motor. Mr. 
Norwood is the owner of a couple of 
handsome golf trophies and is known out 
in Pacific Coast golf circles as the Coast’s 
longest shot. He has been with the Globe 
but a comparatively short time, but dur- 
ing this period has had marked success. 

* * * 


Claude E. Trinder, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity, has re- 
covered from a nervous breakdown that 
has necessitated his absence from his 
desk for about eight months. 





PRESIDENT CROCKER TO SPEAK 

President Walton L. Crocker of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life will make 
the principal address at the Sales Con- 
gress to be held at Falmouth Hotel, 
Portland, Maine, September 30, under 
the direction of the Maine Life Under- 
writers Association. 


R. H. Norris, of R. H. Norris & Son, 


prominent Milwaukee insurance office, 
started in the business “from the grass 
roots” as they say in that country. He 
was the second special agent appointed 
in the state when the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity of England entered for business and 
he took up this novel work in 1890. He 
and his competitor, the other special 
agent had a kind of mutual understand- 
ing that employers liability would never 
justify more than two special agents in 
the state and they felt that it was 
crowded even then. At that time there 
was not a local agent in the state 
whereas now there are more than 6,000 
soliciting the various branches that have 
grown out of casualty insurance. It was 
pioneer work in those days. Manufac- 
turers were not interested in what we 
had to offer. Suits to recover damages 
for industrial accidents were rare and 
society as a whole believed that a work- 
man in accepting wages accepted also 
the complete responsibility for any in- 
jury that might befall him. The limits 
for each policy written were usually $1,- 
500 and $10,000. In exceptional cases it 
was possible to secure $2,500 for the first 
limit, but $5,000 was practically unheard 
of. A judgment of more than $1,500 
against a manufacturer was a novelty. 

“T remember that the manual was a 
small book, with many rates, but few 
variations, says Mr. Norris in discussing 
the old days, is the London Guarantee 
& Accident “Service Bulletin.” All con- 
tractors were written at 1 per cent. 
Manufacturers’ rates ran from 35c to 
70c. I have before me the application 
for the largest risk in the state, dated 
Dec. 26, 1896. It was written for three 
years on a payroll of $2,000,000—rate 50c, 
credit of 40 per cent. for the three-year 
period, making a total premium of $6,- 
000, collected in three annual install- 
ments of $2,000 each. The premium on 
the same risk today, under the com- 
pensation act, would produce over $60,- 
000 per annum. 


* * * 


Judge W. K. Whitfield, vice-president of 
the International Life, is one case in which 
a practicing lawyer and former member 
of the bench became a general manager 
of a life insurance company. This was 
when he was induced to leave the bench 
to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Standard Life, then at 
Decatur, Ill. Judge Whitfield was born 
September 29, 1872, on a farm in Moul- 
trie County, Illinois. He was educated 
in the public schools and graduated from 
the law school of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1895, and was 
elected state’s attorney of his county in 
1896, and re-elected, serving a term of 
eight years. His ability as a lawyer be- 
came well recognized throughout the 
state and in 1911 he opened up an ex- 
tensive law practice in Decatur, Illinois. 
In 1914 he was selected by Governor 
Dunn, then Governor of the state of Illi- 
nois, to serve the unexpired term as 
Circuit Judge for his district. In 1915 
he was elected to succeed himself for a 
term of six years. It is only due credit 
to the Judge to say that he was elected 
by a large majority in the district that 
was overwhelmingly opposed to his 
political faith. It is only fair to say, too, 
that he was recognized while on the 
bench as a leading judge and his de- 
cisions made law in the state, very few of 
which were ever reversed by the higher 
courts. 

Judge Whitfield was persuaded that 
he had an opportunity for greater service 
and to be of great value to the Standard 
Life Insurance Company with which he 
connected himself with in Decatur, IIli- 
nois, in 1919, in being elected to the posi- 
tion of Vice-President and General Man- 
ager at that time. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Why E. W. West Is an 
Outstanding Figure 


HIS PUBLICITY A BIG HELP 





Stimulates Interest In Insurance; New 
Capital Increase Will Enable Agents 
To Buy Stock 





There is not a live business man in the 
country who has not heard of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company, not necessarily 
because it is very old or very prosperous 
or has insured tens of thousands of peo- 
ple, but it is a company which has been 
prolific of ideas, which has its finger on 
the public pulse and in recent years has 
been a fountain head of constructive pub- 
licity which has done a lot to acquaint the 
business interests of the country with 
facts they should know about fire insur- 
ance. 

It is also true that there is not a live fire 
insurance man in the country who has not 
followed with a pretty keen eye the prog- 
ress of that company and its activities, 
and who has not been glancing at, if not 
reading its advertising and other literature. 

The president of the Glens Falls is E. 
W. West—he has held that office for sev- 
eral years, and before that was vice-presi- 
dent for a number of years. In the insur- 
ance world he is acknowledged to be a man 
of originality, of resource, of broad vision. 
The “copy” of the full page advertising 
campaign of the Glens Falls, which he in- 
spires and often writes, is regarded as a 
model of insurance publicity, stimulates 
interest in good insurance, furnishes ideas 
for production, tells which way insurance 
is drifting and places enough accent on 
personalities to make the ads very readable 
and often valuable documents. These full 
page advertisements have been running for 
some time now in the insurance papers and 
sometimes in business publications of wide 
circulation, and they are discussed more 
fully later in this article. 


Agents Can Buy Stock 

This week the Glens Falls makes an 
announcement of a meeting of stockhold- 
ers to vote upon a proposed increase of 
capital from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. The 
announcement—which will be found else- 
where in a page ad—is a simple one, but 
behind it is a story which is most out of 
the ordinary. In brief, it is that the com- 
pany is to act in a wholesale way to per- 
mit its agents to buy stock in the com- 
pany. It is probably the first company de- 
liberately to propose increasing its stock 
solely with the intention of offering it to 
the company’s agents. Of course there 
have been newly promoted companies 
which have sought to interest agents to 
own stock and there have been companies 
which have picked stock up in the market 
and offered it to agents who have bought. 
But in the case of the Glens Falls, here is 
a deliberate issue of a considerable amount 
of stock entirely for the agents’ benefit 
by an old established and respected com- 
pany. 

An officer of the company said to THE 
EASTERN UNpERWRITER: “It is astonishing 
to see how our stockholders have not only 
come forward and_ relinquished their 
tights so that the agents may have this 
stock, but they have turned right around 
and subscribed at the same price it is of- 
fered to the agents for all that the agents 
do not take. Altogether it expressed a 
satisfaction at holding Glens Falls stock. 
We have stockholders who have held stock 
or more than half a century. Our stock 
ledger is like a family record in the fam- 
ily Bible. It shows the births, marriages, 
deaths and the passing on after death to 
New generations. 

“In order to protect our old stockholders 
who desire to purchase stock not taken by 
the agents we have particularly requested 
that the agents do not make any subscrip- 


tions in their name which are for the bene- jh, 


t and account of friends or others.” 


The last fifteen-year dividend record of 
the Glens Falls is as follows: 

1909, 115 per cent.; 1910 120 per cent.; 
1911, 110 per cent.; 1912, 105 per cent. 
and 150 per cent. stock dividend; 1913, 37 
per cent.; 1914, 25 per cent.; 1915, 12 per 
cent.; 1916, 35 per cent.; 1917, 35 per cent. ; 
1918, 35 per cent.; 1919, 35 per cent. and 
rights to subscribe to double the capital at 
par; 1920 to 1923, 24 per cent.; 1924, 24 
per cent. and 100 per cent. stock dividend. 


A Survey of the Glens Falls Advertising 


Now for a survey of the Glens Falls ad- 
vertising and some of its other publicity 
achievements. These advertisements show 
that Mr. West has a pretty big conception 
of the duties as president of a fire insur- 
ance cumpany. They illustrate that there 
is a close kinship between finance, busi- 
ness, industry and insurance and he has 
done well in interpreting that relationship. 

The full page ads started a few years 
ago and have been consistently run since 
then, 


Bringing Agents to the Fore 


At various times the Glens Falls has 
published the picture of an agent and hung 
on to it a good fire insurance story. As 
far back as December 1, 1921, it ran the 
picture of J. A. Giberson, then president 
of the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents, which was to the effect that the 
wise agent does not sell policies in new 
and untried companies. Later in the 
month it printed the picture of A. W. Bell, 
Glens Falls agent in Midland, Ontario, a 
man “willing to run the risk of offend- 
ing his customers by pointing out their 
defects.” In telling about Mr. Bell Mr. 
West said: “Many agents hesitate to run 
this risk by pointing out defects. Then 
they wonder how the big broker with his 
engineering and inspection service is able 
to take away the most valuable business 
from under their very noses. But here is 
a man with the eyes to see and the cour- 
age to act. He knows that property own- 
ers really appreciate this kind of service. 
If there were more Bells’ among the local 
agents there would be small chance for in- 
vaders to take away their trade. No won- 
der his business grows.” 


Three Generations 


One day Judd Richardson, agent of the 
company at Toledo, and his father, who 
had gotten the agency of the Glens Falls 
half a century before, visited the home 
office in Glens Falls. It developed that 
Judd Richardson has a son who is in the 
agency. That gave Mr. West an oppor- 
tunity to run an advertisement showing the 
pictures of this three generations of Rich- 
ardsons and a letter from Judd Richard- 
son telling of the family’s “golden wed- 
ding” with the company. 

The fine work which Irvine O. Chester, 
of Westerly, R. I., has done in the interest 
of fire protection having come to the at- 
tention of Mr. West, he decided to give 
wider currency to Mr. Chester’s work, and 
a subsequent page, with a good human in- 
terest picture of Mr. Chester, was run 
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under the caption “A Glens Falls Agent 
Puts Westerly, R. I., ‘On the Map.’” 

Sometimes Mr. West gets a good idea 
for advertising copy from a letter which 
a local agent sends and he published in 
whole with the latter’s picture the letter 
which William F. Blight, local agent of 
Bridgeport, Conn., sent in when the in- 
spection service of A. W. Bell (the On- 
tario agent previously mentioned), was 
discussed. Mr. Blight said that he, too, 
took it for granted that policy-holders 
weren't up on engineering and insurance 
matters, as are the local agents. In other 
words, are not so well posted, and accord- 
ingly welcome information. 

When Mr. West heard that for ten 
years an agent had led the fight in his own 
town for fire prevention the Glens Falls 
president told about it in an ad called 
“Agents as Public Servants.” 

One agent who was much pleased with 
his experience with the Glens Falls wrote a 
letter to Mr. West which said in part: “It 
is my intention to visit Glens Falls, walk 
into your office, grasp you by the hand, 
look you in the face and thank you for the 
assistance rendered me by your company.” 


Repeated What Local Paper Had Said 


Mr. West’s representatives keep track 
of the agents’ activities in civic life, and 
if an agent is picked out for some sort of 
local distinction there may be a Glens 
Falls advertisement to spread the news 
broadcast. For instance, William G. Hurt- 
zig, an agent of the company in Morris- 
town, N. J., was complimented by the local 
paper of Morristown for his offering of 
cash prizes to high school students for es- 
says on Fire Prevention. The paper wrote 
an editorial under the head of “Commend- 
able Work.” Mr. West printed Hurtzig’s 
picture and the editorial. 


Public Fed Up On Fads and Fancies 


Occasionally Mr. West writes a letter 
to agents about business conditions in 
which he finds opportunity to insert some 
of his views on business and industria! 
conditions and a copy of such a letter is 
given additional circulation by its republi- 
cation as an insurance ad. Such was a 
letter he sent in December, 1921, in which 
he called attention to the fact that the 
year 1922 should be comparatively free 
from violent fluctuations, “simply because 
the public mind will no longer stand for 
it.” He added that Americans were “fed 
up on excitement and were growing bored 
with socialism, bolshevism and_ other 
quack remedies warranted to relieve man- 
kind of the necessity of work.” 


Featuring Sidelines 

When the Glens Falls wrote its first ad 
in page display about hailstorm insurance 
a map was at the head of the page show- 
ing the hailstorm zone and the United 
States Weather Bureau was called upon 
to furnish most of the data and material 
which appeared in the ad. It was striking, 
conclusive, of the type to make ageuts 
think. 

That the advertisements cover a wide 
range was illustrated by one ad of a very 
few words about the state fund idea, 
showing its fallacies and disappointments 
in the carrying out. It was based on the 
action by Minnesota in canceling its poli- 
cies on public buildings and creating its 
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own state fund; and later sustaining a 
$500,000 loss on a state institution only to 
find that only half of that sum of money 
was in possession of the state fund. The 
Governor thereupon recommcnded that the 
“present system of state fire insurance be 
discontinued and more reliable insurance 
be substituted therefor.” 

One of the best ads ever run by the 
Glens Falls was one featuring automobile 
insurance. It was captioned: “Ten Mil- 
lion Cars. Ten Million Prospects. Ten 
Billion Dollars.” That told its story in a 
nutshell. Ten billion dollars would repre- 
sent the amount of insurance needed for 
the ten million cars. 

When the agents of New York State 
put over the idea of “Read Your Policy 
Week” Mr. West helped out with a page 
ad to stimulate interest in the event. 

Side lines have gotten a good swing in 
the Glens Falls publicity. A tourist bag- 
gage and personal effects insurance ad- 
vertisement carried as its keynote illustra- 
tion a bellboy with a bag of golf sticks 
over his shoulder and a grip in each hand. 


The Moral Hazard Charts 


Probably the Glens Falls never hooked 
up a good economic idea with insurance 
more effectively than with its chart of busi- 
ness failures, captioned “An Amazing 
Chart,” which proved at a glance that bad 
moral hazard follows failures. This ad- 
vertisement drew international attention, 
being republished and commented upon_by 
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newspapers and periodicals here and 
abroad. Chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade were particularly interested. 

It was followed by another ad written 
for the fire insurance people themselves, 
containing the chart bearing the caption, 
“Who Is Responsible for Moral Hazard— 
Agent or Company—or Both?” 

A year later another chart was pub- 
lished. It also proved that as business 
failures went down number of fires de- 
creased. When business was good fire 
losses fell off; when business was bad 
burnings increased. 


Linking Up Ads With News 


The Glens Falls publicity is frequently 
linked with insurance news. ‘Thus, the 
National Association of Insurance Agents’ 
has been the subject of several page dis- 
plays, one of which was entitled “A Great 
Association’s Greatest Convention,” and 
telling about the Buffalo convention of 
1923 and describing its outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

When an insurance committee of Cali- 
fornia had something interesting to say 
about the standardization of insurance 
forms the Glens Falls reprinted the report 
of the committee as being good material to 
pass along for the general information of 
the business. 

Every once in a while the Glens Falls 
has a page topped with this line: “Glens 
Falls Forum—An Open Page of Discus- 
sion of Fire Insurance Subjects.” In Sep- 
tember, 1920, the “No Amount Policy” was 
discussed for a page. This forum is open 
to anybody in the business who comes 
along with a worth-while idea. He is per- 
fectly welcome to use the page. 

One week the forum printed a letter 
from an indignant agent commenting on 
the methods of. the professional premium 
grabber. 

The fire marshals having passed a good 
resolution on the subject of criminal fires 
the Glens Falls thought it good enough to 
reproduce in large type as reflecting its own 
sentiments. 

When Berkeley, Cal., burned with a sad 
story of the peril and danger of wooden 


Shingles the Glens Falls gave this a lot of 
publicity in its display space. 

An advertisement run by the Glens Falls 
without an illustration—nor did it need 
one—was entitled “Depression is Illogical.” 
Kill in your own comment. The head car- 
ried the page. 

Two conversational ads which made 
quite an impression among local represen- 
tatives of the Glens Falls were the con- 
versations between John and Jack. In the 
first one lack of fire insurance almost put 
a business into bankruptcy. The second 
one told the details of co-insurance so 
simply that any one can grasp its princi- 
ples. The co-insurance ad, by the way, 
was published also in a daily paper with a 
coupon, and many brokers sent it out and 
the coupons came back filled out by clients 
and prospective clients. 

One of the most striking ads published 
by the Glens Falls in January of 1924 
showed a character labeled “J. F.’—“Jack 
Frost”—and reading: “These are the 
months when J. F. gets on the job.” 
Sprinkler leakage was the gist of the ad. 


The Umbrella Ad 


The Glens Falls umbrella ad has been 
widely copied by advertising men in other 
lines of business. It showed a happy look- 
ing chap in a rainstorm protected by a 
large umbrella marked “Glens Falls In- 
surance.’ Then came the effective cap- 
tion: “Is Your Client the Man with the 
Umbrella?” 

Another clever page was the one cap- 
tioned “Nightmares of the Agent.” Those 
nightmares are under insurance, over in- 
surance and no insurance. 

The Glens Falls has not forgotten that 
in its organization is the cleverest of all 
fire insurance sages—Colonel Cunningham, 
for so many years president of the com- 
pany and now chairman of the board of 
directors. So one page ad was recently 
devoted to Colonel Cunningham’s current 
comment on pertinent topics. 


The Glens Falls Library 


The Glens Falls has gone to the movies 
volumes which have had very wide circu- 
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lation not only in fire insurance but among 
business institutions. The first was en- 
titled “Is Fire Insurance a Profession as 
Well as a Business?” The next was called 
“The Why of Stock Insurance.” The third 
was “The Fire Insurance Policy and What 
It Means.” The fourth was “Automobile 
Insurance; Its Features and Functions.” 
The fifth was “U & O—The First Little 
Brother.” These volumes are the founda- 
tion of what is now known as the Glens 
Falls Library. The books are sketchy, 
yet informative; and bankers, manufac- 
turers and others have written that they’re 
very much interested and have the books 
on file. There will be additional volumes. 


Three Movies 


The Glens Falls has gone into movies 
in its publicity activities. It has issued to 
date three films which are furnished with- 
out any charge to any local Glens Falls 
agent with his name strip. The first was 
called “Their Best Friend,” dealing with 
fire insurance. The second was “A Good 


Man to Know,” 
rental value. The 
Jinx,” 
ance. 


dealing with rent and 
third was “The Auto 
telling a story of automobile insur- 
These films have been popular. 

Fire Prevention Slogan 

Only this month the Glens Falls inaugu- 
rated a nation-wide fire prevention slogan 
contest, with T. Alfred Fleming, J. H. 
Tregoe and Frank R. Bell as judges. The 
contest for the slogan closes October 11. 
Prizes will be awarded December 15, 1924. 


SUED FOR THEATRE TAX 

The Aetna Insurance Company and 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
covered the Hippodrome Theatre at 
Julesburg, Colo. The place burned and 
P. J. Zorn, the proprietor, asked for 
$2,200 fire loss. The government stepped 
in and charged that Zorn owed it $1,751 
entertainment tax and has asked _ the 
United States Attorney to collect that 
amount before any money is paid Zorn, 
the government naming the insurance 
companies as defendants in the premise. 
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ef Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*%$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 


. -$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*Ae changed April, 1834 


Total 
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of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other Habilities.. 2,949,854.30 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.08 


Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 
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Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .08 
865,373.90 


Total .........$3,678,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 
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Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reinsur- 
all other Habili- 
ties 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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The Passing of Henry Evans 


Henry Evans Dies Of 
Double Pneumonia 


HE HAD BEEN ILL FOR WEEKS 


Chairman of Board of “America Fore” 
Companies a Dominant Figure In 
Fire Insurance 





Henry Evans, a great figure in fire 
imsurance, a man who achieved promi- 
nence within a few years after entering 
the business, died of double pneumonia 
at his apartment in Fifth Avenue on Fri- 
day morning of last week. At the time 
of his death he was chairman of the 
hoards of the American Eagle, Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix and Farmers of 
lowa insurance companies. He was one 
of the most positive characters in the 
history of insurance, a man about whom 
dramatic incidents clung. In ill health 
for some months he had been obliged re- 
cently to cancel a trip he contemplated 
taking around the world. For some days 
towards the end he was not able to leave 
his room, but he maintained touch with 
his office practically to the finish. 

Probably Mr. Evans was _ better 
known. by reputation among the rank 
and file of insurance men than any other 
person in it because so much had been 
printed of his striking personality, his 
daring, his views on various subjects, his 
controversies and occasional sensational 
changes in personnel. In many _ insur- 
ance offices throughout the country, 
however, where his name “was a house- 
hold word” he was unknown personally. 
In late years he rarely participated in 
committee meetings with executives of 
companies outside of his own. 


Father of Schedule Rating 


He was not only prominent in insur 

ance but in finance and in Wall Street 
was known as a man who would fight 
to the limit to protect his stockholders. 
His main interest in life was fire insur- 
ance, however, and he took justifiable 
pride in the great progress which was 
made by the companies of which he was 
the head. Mr. Evans was regarded by 
many people as the father of schedule 
rating. As a young man in fire insur- 
ance he had become disgusted with the 
hit-or-miss haphazard way of making 
fire insurance rates through the special 
agents’ medium. It was at a time when 
he had considerable to do with the New 
England Insurance Exchange as he was 
looking out for the interests of the Con- 
tinental in New England. He discussed 
his views with F. C. Moore, then presi- 
dent of the Continental and got him 
around to his way of thinking. He then 
went to George P. Sheldon, then presi- 
dent of the Phenix and also president of 
the Eastern Union, and Sheldon also en- 
dorsed his ideas. A call was sent out for 
the appointment of a committee for the 
purpose of getting up a rating schedule 
lor mercantile risks, Mr. Moore being 
made chairman. The result was the 
Universal Mercantile Schedule. 
Among other positions which Mr. 
Evans took which caused considerable 
comment in fire insurance at the time 
were these: 

Some of His Pronounced Views and 

Actions 


He advocated the payment of con- 
tingent instead of flat commissions. 
This was in a letter to James V. Barry 
in 1910 when Mr. Barry (now a vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Life) was 
iMsurance commissioner of Michigan. 
Mr. Evans thought that the contingent 
commission system would decrease the 
moral hazard and make agents more 
careful about the nature of risks sub- 
mitted to the companies. 

He belonged for years to the Western 
Union and not to the Eastern Union. 

He paid the Black Tom Island losses 
for his companies at a time when other 


companies thought the issue should be 
threshed out for a time. 

He gave out interviews to the eect 
that Americans should place their fire in- 
surance with American companies. 

Once he withdrew his companies from 
National Board membership. 

He was one of the first of the large 
line writers. 

He was one of the pioneers in develop- 
iment of insurance engineering and was 
always in the van in advocating fire pro- 
tection measures. 


Believed American Insurance Should 
Follow Flag 


Ever since Mr. Evans became promi- 
nent in the insurance world he has been 
a staunch advocate of the theory that 
American industry, finance and insur- 
ance should assume command of their 
proper place in the world of interna- 
tional affairs. Thus he was an ardent 
disciple of the American’ merchant 
marine, and of American insurance, fol- 
lowing and complementing shipping and 
banking abroad. He was author of a 
document having a circulation of tens of 
thousands of copies bearing the title, 

“The Vital Relation of Insurance to 
Banking and Shipping in the World’s 
Trade After the War.” He said that the 
only way for America to compete suc- 
cessfully was to liberalize the laws so 
that America could overcome the handi- 
caps which have blocked business men 
of this country in their foreign activities. 
“State and other laws, and lack of en- 
couragement, have sincerely bound the 
American companies against engaging 
in free world trade insurance,” was one 
of his observations. This document, 
printed in 1917, had sweeping influence. 

When the American fire insurance 
companies decided to co-operate in en- 
tering the foreign fields and organized 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Evans was one of the lead- 
ers in the movement. 

His Mercantile Marine Fight 

On several occasions Mr. Evans has 
gone outside of insurance to protect the 
interests of stockholders in large cor- 
porations. Probably the best known of 
these incidents was that of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine where he 
was instrumental in forming a committee 
to protect the preferred stockholders 
who appealed to him on the ground 
that they were being unfairly treated. 
As a matter of fact, the committee was 
organized in his office; he induced Presi- 
dent Wallace of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, to take the chairmanship of the 
committee, which succeeded in obtaining 
fair treatment for the holders of the 
preferred stock. 

During the war Mr. Evans was one of 
the chfef advisers of the War Industries 
Board. 


Born In Texas 


Mr. Evans was born in Houston, 
Texas, April 14, 1860. He traces his an- 
cestry directly back to Governor John 
Haynes of County Essex, England, 
whose daughter, Ruth Haynes, next in 
the genealogical line, died in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1709. Another ancestor 
was John Dwight, a member of whose 
family founded Yale College. Among 
his ancestors are members of the Terry 
and Taylor families, prominent in the 
early days of New England. 

His people were prominent in and 
around Houston when Mr. Evans was 
born there. His mother’s father was 
perhaps the leading citizen of Houston, 
and a man of large means for the time. 
He was impoverished by the Civil War, 
in which Henry Evans’ father was killed. 
Directly after the war, Henry Evans, as 
a child of about five, was brought North. 

Attending Brooklyn public schools, he 
was sent to Selleck’s School at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, where he remained for five 
years. Later he went to the Columbia 
College School of Mines, where he 
studied chemistry and other sciences. 


Began With Continental As a Runner 


Mr. Evans went to work for the Con- 
tinental as an office boy, his first job be- 
ing as runner for the cashier. That was 
on March 1, 1878. Before long he was 
transferred to a minor position in the 
accounting department, but had some 
connection with the agency business. He 
attracted attention and eventually was 
put in charge of the New England busi- 
ness. President Hope sent him to Cali- 
fornia for a time to take charge of the 
company’s interests in the office of its 
general agents where there had been 
a defalcation. While enroute from the 
Pacific Coast to the home office after an 
absence of five months he stopped over 
at a mining town in New Mexico to ex- 
amine the company’s business; canceled 
all the risks as he did not like the looks 
of things; and a few days later the town 
burned. The Continental was saved $70,- 
000 by his action. Upon his return he 
was given control of New England and 
the Pacific Coast. Upon the death of 
President Hope there developed a strong 
movement to wind up the Continental. 
Mr. Evans waged a fight which saved 
the company. Upon another occasion he 
made a report to the directors that H. H. 
Lamport, who had been elected presi- 
dent, was unfit for the job. He told 
Lamport of the incident. The latter tried 
to discharge him, but Evans told him he 
did not have the power; that he had 
written his resignation; had given it to 
the chairman of an investigating com- 
mittee and they could act as they saw 
fit. Evans was not discharged. Instead 
he was made secretary of the agency de- 
partment. 

In January, 1889, he was elected second 
vice-president; in 1892, vice-president; 
and in 1903, president. It took him less 
than twenty-five years to advance from 
office boy to head of the company. 

In 1910 interests affiliated with the 
Continental Insurance Company obtained 
control of the Phoenix Isurance Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, one of the most 
prominent insurance companies in the 
country, and Mr. Evans was made chair- 
man of the board of that company, later 
becoming its president. 

As the years went by Mr. Evans be- 
came head of a fleet of powerful fire in- 
surance companies. In 1906 he or- 
ganized the Fidelity Fire Insurance 
Company, with a cash capital of $1,000,- 
000, and later amalgamated the Phoenix 
of Brooklyn with the Fidelity-Fire, the 
company becoming known as_ the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, with a capital of $2,500,000. 
Another company added to the fleet was 
the American Eagle which succeeded to 
the business of the Fidelity Underwriters, 
another link in the chain. Several years 
ago the “America Fore” interests took 
over the Farmers Insurance Company. 

On January, 1921, Mr. Evans retired 
as president of his companies, and be- 
came chairman of the board. Since that 
time he has been less active in the in- 
surance business, and having arranged 
the business affairs of his companies to 
his satisfaction, he had practically re- 
tired from active business at the time of 
his death. He at various times was a 
director in many corporations, but from 
practically all of these he had retired 
within the past few years. 

Mr. Evans is survived by his widow, 
Mary Lopez Evans. 


The Funeral Services 


Funeral services were held Sunday in 
the chancery of Grace Church at Broad- 
way and Tenth Street. The church was 
crowded to capacity with friends and 
admirers of Mr. Evans, many of whom 
were insurance men. Honorary pall- 
bearers included the following: David 
Rumsey, William J. Mathewson, Carl 
Schmidlap, Walter Herrick, Paul Baer- 
wald, John Kerr Branch, Samuel Riker, 
Jr., and George W. Davison. 


How Evans Took Over 
Phenix of Brooklyn 


HUMAN 


INTEREST EPISODE 


At First Had No Intention of Retaining 
Control; Acting to Protect 
Stockholders 





How Henry Evans became interested 
in the old Phenix of Brooklyn and final- 
ly was put in control of that company, 
too, is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of his business life. : 

A certain New York multi-millionaire 
who held much stock in the Phenix 
was a friend of Mr. Evans and often 
talked about having Mr. Evans buy con- 
trol of the Phenix, but the Continental 
president always put him off, chiefly be- 
cause he did not want to hurt the then 
president of the Phenix. Pushed for an 
answer on one occasion when the topic 
was up again between the two friends, 
Mr. Evans remarked that he would be 
willing to be one of a number of men to 
purchase the Phenix on a guaranteed 
statement of condition. 

“Well,” was the reply, “you have the 
last annual statement filed with the 
New York Insurance Department. | 
suppose that is guarantee enough.” 

Not a bit of it with Mr. Evans, who 
said he would want to verify the state- 
ment. Pressed for an explanation of 
his remark Mr. Evans said that he had 
noticed violent fluctuations in the Phen- 
ix statements and thought they should 
be investigated. 


Agreed to Try and Save Phenix 


Mr. Evans’ friend followed up this 
opening and there ensued a number of 
interviews between the two and officers 
and directors of the Phenix, during 
which it developed that the New York 
superintendent of insurance had had his 
men in the Phenix office for two months 
—a fact of which Mr. Evans had been 
in complete ignorance. Before long the 
superintendent expressed the view that 
the Phenix was badly impaired and noti- 
fied the directors that, under the law, 
he was going.to take charge of its af- 
fairs. This, of course, meant ruin. A 
solution was sought for. Finally the 
superintendent said that if Mr. Evans 
would take charge of the situation he 
would be willing to let him settle it. 

At a later meeting, with Mr. Evans 
in attendance, the matter was thorough- 
ly ventilated and Mr. Evans agreed to 
try and save his company provided he 
was given a free hand to do what he 
thought best. He was influenced in 
this step by two reasons: first, by the 
desire to serve his friend, the large 
stockholder, and second, by the knowl- 
edge that the failure of a large Amer- 
ican company would hurt the Continen- 
tal and every other American company. 

r. Evans had no intention of retain- 
ing control of the Phenix. He put him- 
self in as chairman of the board, this 
under the company’s by-laws being su- 
preme in control, and the balance of the 
story is known to all experienced fire 
insurance men. 

Even while working hard to save the 
Phenix, he had more than one disagree- 
able situation to meet inside its organi- 
zation. The directors were disinclined 
to back up Mr. Evans as he thought they 
ought to, and the stockholders started to 
form a protective committee to look into 
what he was doing. Mr. Evans there- 
upon told them all that if they didn’t 
let him alone he would throw up the 
job and let the company go to the wall. 
They knew he meant what he said, and 
with respect for his judgment and abil- 
ity .they quit bothering him and the 
situation was saved. 


Decided Upon Amalgamation 
The business of the Phenix, particu- 
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paid to the matter of conflagration 
lines in the sections reporting to New 
York, and if a serious fire in any of the 
large cities had taken place at that 
time the Phenix would have been busted 
sky-high. As a matter of fact, it was 
busted after the San Francisco fire. The 
truth was not told about the actual loss- 
es and’ more money was taken in 
through the sale of stock at 300.” 

After strenuous efforts in behalf of 
the Phenix, with many consultations be- 
tween Mr. Evans and an adviser for the 
directors’ executive committee, three 
avenues of action were laid before the 
directors: re-insure the company and 
wind it up, cease business and let the 
risks on the books run to expiration, or 
amalgamate with some going concern. 

The third choice was advised most 
strongly. Asked if he would amalga- 
mate it with the Continental, Mr. Evans 
replied that he would not because the 
plants were too nearly identical. He 
said, though, that on a proper basis he 
would amalgamate the Phenix with the 
Fidelity Fire (which had been organized 
by Mr, Evans in 1906 with a cash capital 
of $1,000,000). 


The Fidelity-Phenix 


Mr. Evans gave them the terms on 
which he would merge the two, and the 
basis was never changed in the slight- 
est degree, being finally accepted by 
the Phenix directors and stockholders 
despite some natural dissatisfaction and 
notwithstanding the opposition of some 
other companies which were’ under- 
stood to be working against control of 
the Phenix passing to Mr. Evans. 

“I didn’t care much about this amal- 
gamation,” Mr. Evans orice said, “and 
would have given it up willingly except 
for the opposition of my friends and 
competitors.” 

The merger of the Fidelity and the 
Phenix into the Fidelity-Phenix, with a 
capital of $2,500,000, left Mr. Evans 
with two companies—the Continental 
and the Fidelity-Phenix—but with three 
agency plants. He, therefore, formed 
the Fidelity Underwriters, which took 
the agency force of the former Fidelity 
Fire and whose policies were jointly 
guaranteed by the two companies. By 
that move the Fidelity’s business was 
protected and preserved. 


Took an Hour to Launch $1,000,000 
Company 


There was not, in those days—though 
that was not quite ten years ago—as 
much opposition to underwriters’ annex- 
es as developed later. A few years 
ago the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents decried the annex form of 
organization. Mr. Evans has always 
been a great believer in the local agent 
and in the American agency system for 
fire insurance. He has always conducted 
his business with an eye to the agent 
for that reason. When he found the 
agents opposed to annexes he decided 
to abandon his annex, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters, and in its place to form the 
American Eagle. 

It is reported that what Mr. Evans did, 
when this decision was once made, was 
to sit down at his telephone, call up a 
few people whom he knew and who he 
knew trusted him, tell them what he 
wanted and in one hour was ready to 
launch his new company with a cash 
capital of $1,000,000 and a paid-in sur- 
plus of equal amount. The move caused 
quite a stir at the time, as it came right 
in the midst of the agents’ fight against 
annexes and was accompanied by a 
characteristic statement from President 
Evans. It was only a seven days’ sensa- 
tion, however, as there are still about 
seventy annexes operating. 

However, the American Eagle was 
speedily organized, took over the busi- 
ness of the Fidelity Underwriters 
throughout the United. States, and in 
four years has become one of the re- 
spected American companies. 


IT CAME ABOUT 
Became Disgusted With Haphazard Style 
of Rating by Special Agents; Uni- 
versal Merchantile Schedule 

Resulted 


TOLD HOW 





It is not generally known among un- 
derwriters of the present day that it was 
Mr. Evans who suggested the plan for 
the Universal Mercantile schedule, and 
so he is really the father of that sys- 
tem of rating. Asked about this some 
years ago, Mr. Evans, at the time, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter 

“Way back in my youthful days I had 
a good deal to do with matters connected 
with the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. When this organization first 
began to make rates the plan was to 
send a body of special agents to a town, 
the number of specials depending upon 
the size of the town. Each of these field 
men took a local agent in a buggy with 
him and they drove about and made 
street surveys; i. e., they rarely went 
into the buildings. The agent was sup- 
posed to have a local knowledge as to 
construction, occupancy, etc., and the 
special the expert knowledge as 
to what the rate ought to be. 

“There were certain men who were 
known as high-rate men and others who 
were known as low rate men, and | 
could come pretty near telling who had 
made the rate on a building on one side 
of the street, and on a similar risk, per- 
haps, across the street. It seemed to me 
that a formula for making rates was 
badly needed.” 

Mr. Evans talked the matter over with 
the president of his company, F. C. 
Moore, and soon brought him around to 
his way of thinking. He then went to 
George P. Sheldon, president of the 
Phenix, who was also at the time presi- 
dent of the Eastern Union, which organ- 
ization published a bulletin similar to 
the Western Union bulletin in Chicago. 
Mr. Evans told Mr. Sheldon what he had 
in mind, and he endorsed the plan. Mr. 
Evans then got Mr. Adee, president of 
the American of New York, to have 
published over his number in the bulletin 
a call on the president to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of getting up a 
rating schedule for mercantile risks. The 
membership of the committee was agreed 
to by Mr. Sheldon before the slip was 
printed and Mr. Moore was made chair- 
man. The latter was a wonderful man 
to work out details, and Mr. Evans is 
a wonderful man to dodge them, when 
possible to do so. It is said that he 
never expected anything so elaborate as 
the Universal Mercantile schedule, but 
he always believed, and still believes, that 
it is the best rating system that has ever 
been devised. 

Wher he was asked recently if he still 


had that idea he said: 

“T have. It is head and _ shoulders 
above any of the others, and that in- 
cludes the Dean schedule. I do not mean 
to say that the Universal Mercantile 
schedule is not now in need of revision. 
Any schedule which is framed will have 
to be revised from time to time because 
our business is a changing one. In other 
words, it never has been and never will 
be an exact science.” 


agent, 


HE REFUSED TO BE BLUFFED 





Gave Out Statement to Newspapers 
Following Lawyer’s Comments on 
Fire Companies’ Investments 





At the time Samuel Untermyer, coun- 
sel for the Lockwood Committee, had 
the fire companies on the grill and was 
making erroneous and radical state- 
ments about their investments, the 
lawyer, gunning more in the interests of 
his personal publicity than anything else, 
Mr. Evans was one of the witnesses. His 
clashes with Untermyer were character- 
istic as he did not let the lawyer bluff 
him for a minute. He had known Un- 
termyer for years and had long sized 
“Sam” up for what he was. Following 
the appearance of one diatribe by the 
counsel for the Lockwood Committee 
Mr. Evans gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“Samuel Untermyer is quoted in sev- 
eral newspapers as stating that the 
insurance companies were not lending 
money as they should on bond and mort- 
gage, and he makes the specific state- 
ment that the Continental: Fire Insurance 
Company had invested in mortgages only 
$2,700 out of its $36,500,504 of assets. 

“The facts are that the Continental 
Insurance Company owns securities cov- 
ering real estate mortgages in the City 
of New York in excess of $1,150,000, our 
last investment having been made within 
the past few days in connection with 
the Trinity Building Corporation first 
mortgage 514% issue. 

“A fire insurance company must keep 
its assets liquid for possible payments 
growing out of a great conflagration, 
such as have taken place in this country 
so often. Individual mortgages on real 
estate are not liquid, and we are not 
equipped, nor is any other fire insurance 
company, to handle such investments. 

“Like every other financial institution, 
we have during the war put large sums 
of money into Government securities, all 
of which we still hold. 

“Our duty is to our policyholders first, 
and if we fail to keep ourselves in con- 
dition to pay promptly losses growing 


‘There was a time not long ago when 
some of the largest of these companies 
out of a great conflagration which may 
would have been bankrupt if the Insur- 
ance Department had adhered to the 
letter of the law in the valuation of 
their stocks and bonds, so enormous 
were their losses.’ 

“The Continental Insurance Company 
made its returns on market values and 
has always protested and still protests 
that the fixing of any value by an insur- 
ance commissioner above the market 
value is unwise and, so far as the public 
is concerned, misleading. 

“A stock fire insurance company can- 
not properly be compared as regards its 
investment policy with a mutual life in- 
surance company or a savings bank.” 





McILLWAINE ON EVANS 





Late Chairman of American Fire Com- 
panies Gifted With Vigorous Mind 
and Unusual Tenacity of Purpose 





The death of Henry Evans was the 
principal source of conversation in ex- 
ecutive offices this week. Among the 
estimates of Henry Evans received by 
The Eastern Underwriter this week in 
response to a request from thois paper 
was the following from A. G. Mclllwaine, 
United States manager of the London & 
Lancashire: 

In the death of Mr. Henry Evans the 
insurance world loses an _ important 
figure. He was gifted with a vigorous 
mind and an unusual tenacity of pur- 
pose. These qualities enabled him to in- 
dulge a prevision of future happenings 
which before his death became real to 
a noteworthy extent. 





HOW HE KEPT TRACK 





Henry Evans Watched What Was 
Burning, Principal Losses Being 
Placed On His Desk 





In a conversation with a representa- 
tive of THe EasterN UNDERWRITER some 
months ago Henry Evans said that he 
kept track of the developments and 
trend of the insurance business by a 
close study of the losses. 

“Tf you know what is burning, where 
it is burning and why you have plenty 
of information to guide you,” he said. 
Each morning when he arrived at his 
office Mr. Evans found on his desk a di- 
gest of the principal losses in sufficient 
form, together with names of agents or 
brokers who handled the line. 








Mr. Evans on 


Mr. Evans was asked some years ago 
by Tue Eastern UNpberwriter if he had 
any advice to give to young men who 
expect to make fire insurance their life- 
long career. He said: 

“No man in the business can get ahead 
if he tries to dodge responsibility. It 
is better to use your judgment, make a 
mistake even (once not twice), but don’t 
be afraid to make up your mind. After 
all, judgment is largely based on in- 
formation, keeping in touch with every 
detail that comes over the desk, know- 
ing where you are at all the time, and 
self-confidence. How can an insurance 
company employe be confident unless 
he understands his job? 

“Then, he should keep his eyes open 
and understand what is going on about 
him, too, because it may be necessary 
to put some one in on the job just ahead 
of him. The young men who have their 
eyes on the desk ahead should not be so 
ambitious that they neglect their own 
desk. Intelligence is a precious quality 


Salesmanship 


nowadays, and fewer people have it than 
think they have. There is a great dif- 
ference between a natural equipment of 
brains and their correct training and 
usage. That’s why lots of brilliant men 
never get anywhere, while many a boy 
of apparently limited talent who culti- 
vates it and tosses overboard his weak- 
nesses, becomes his own master and 
sails right ahead. Thousands of young 
men have entered the business in the 
past three decades, but how many good 
underwriters are there among them? | 
have seen the time when I had half a 
dozen good salaried jobs open for 
underwriters, and good salaries, too. 
What became of all those fellows who 
entered the business and did not pro- 
gress? It wasn’t the fault of the com- 
pany or the training in most cases. The 
blame rests squarely and fairly on the 
men themselves. I do not see any rea- 
son why fire insurance is not a good 
career; nor that it shows any discour- 
agement to talent. Certainly, I would 


recommend it to a young man who has 
some go, some push, some daring, and 
a large amount of common sense.’ 
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Policies in France of 
Insurance Companies 


WHAT THEY DO AND DON’T COVER 





Personal Liability Legislation There Has 
Progressed Much Farther Than in 
United States 





A document of unusual interest to stu- 
dents of the business is a research into 
fire insurance policies of the world con- 
ducted by Paul Irvin Young, for the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. The 
chief adviser of this insurance course is 
Dr. S. S. Huebner. The research of 
Mr. Young, who was a senior at the 
school, has been compiled in typewrit- 
ten form and runs to 192 pages. Some 
of the most interesting features in it 
are the translations of policy forms of 
the different countries. 

Mr. Young was assisted in his trans- 
lations by Dr. A. J. Uppvall, professor 
of Germanic languages, who aided in 
the translation of Scandinavian policies; 
of Dr. E. M. Fogel, professor of Ger- 
manic languages, who aided in German 
translations; of Herman Cohen, for 
French translations ; of Mr. Novotny, 
for aid in Czech translations; of Thomas 
Howley, for valuable aid in legal as- 
pects. 

A copy of this research book can be 
found in the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York. 

One of the interesting articles in the 
book is a description of French insur- 
ance, which, in part, follows: 

Personal Liability Legislation 

Personal liability legislation in France 
has progressed to a point far in advance 
of what is known in the United States. 
The French Civil Code, promulgated on 

March 21, 1804, places the responsibility 
for fire upon tenants. The responsibility 
of the tenant is complete since the bur- 
den of proof of innocence is upon him. 

Then, too, there are articles from the 
Civil Code ‘which provide for definite 
liabilities attaching to the person re- 
sponsible for damage to another, which, 
since in the case of the fire loss, would 
find application, would produce a fur- 
ther situation which it is necessary to 
meet with the fire insurance contract. 

Under these articles the responsibility 
of a tenant in practice is not involved 
except in the case of gross and culpable 
negligence, but nevertheless “it is a lia- 
bility which should be provided against 
in the fire insurance policies since it 
exists in theory. 

With this fundamental legal difference 
between France and other countries, es- 

tablished, it can be readily seen how it 
is necessary to include within the con- 
tract provisions for protection against 
these risks. These different classes of 
risks are included within the contract 
and form a very necessary part of the 
protection offered, for the reasons stated 
above. 
Not in American Policies 

The following inclusions are _ not 
present in American policies: 

1. Damage caused by an excess of heat 
without burning, such as smoker’s acci- 
dents, are not covered as in American 
policies. (In America only the latter are 
included in the collectible damages). 

2. Spontaneous combustion losses are 
not covered. This provision is uniform 
throughout the European countries in- 
cluding Great Britain and the rest of 
the world; ‘in fact, with the exception 
of the United. States where companies 
are held liable for this type of loss. 

3. Damage of fire contemporary with 
seismic phenomena, etc., are not cov- 
ered unless the insured can prove that 
his loss was not occasioned directly nor 
indirectly by it. A similar »rovision ap- 
plies in the case of war and insurrection 
or riots and popular movements, etc. 

4. The insured in case of the sale of 
a property, assumes liability for 20 per 
cent. of the premiums not yet fallen 
due, if it so happens that the purchaser 
of the property decides not to continue 


the insurance in his own name. This 
20 per cent. ro applies in the case of 
cancellation by the insured, and also in 
the case of liquidation or death of the 
insured rendering the risk non-existent. 
The 20 per cent. liability acts as a pen- 
alty to the insured for his failure to con- 
tinue the contract and probably repre- 
sents little more than a _ convenient 
method of application of the familiar 
short rate employed ‘in England and the 
United States. 

5. Besides an immediate notice a de- 
tailed statement must be in the hands 
of the company within fifteen days of the 
date of fire. This period varies in many 
forms te the world from fifteen 
to sixty days. 

6. The 100 per cent. co-insurance prin- 
ciple is incorporated as in many of the 
foreign forms. 

7. As regards the mortgagee or other 
creditors’ interests a special premium 
must be paid in order to bring the pol- 
icy to cover the rights pertaining to that 
relation. 


Property En Route 

The French policy under discussion 
covers property en route from one part 
of continental France to another, pro- 
viding the removal does not occupy a 
period exceeding two months. The com- 
pany must be notified, however, before 
the removal takes place. In the case 
of personal property failure to give no- 
tice will not entirely forfeit the policy, 
but will be penalized by a reduction in 
the amount recoverable amounting to 
25 per cent. and also to an amount not 
exceeding 20,000 francs. 

The French policy is a long form, 
printed in small type and dealing with 
all possible phases apt to present them- 
selves during the life of the insurance 
contract. However, the phrasing is so 
intricate and the varied provisions of 
such a nature as to render the contract 
a far more complicated one than any 
used in the British Empire or in 
America. 

As far as the form under discussion 
being the standard French policy is con- 
cerned, no definite statement can be 
made. However, two French compan- 
ies, the Generale of Paris and L’Abeille, 
use the same form which seems to point 
to local agreement among companies 
since definite legislation, other than 


Parcel Post Is Not 
a Minor Sideline 


SAYS BOSTON AND OLD COLONY 





Furthermore, Companies Tell Agents 
How To Sell This Kind of In- 


surance 





That parcel post insurance is not a 
minor side line, but something more im- 
portant, is the statement made to agents 
of the Boston and Old Colony in “The 
Accelerator,” the agency paper of those 
companies, 


One of the principal reasons why all 
agents should sell parcel post is that if 
they don’t they will find other agents have 
beaten them to it. As a tip these sug- 
gestions are given: 

“Go over your list of policyholders, you 
are sure to find many who can be sold 
parcel post insurance. After they have 
been sold go through the telephone book 
and the directory, you'll secure a big list 
of prospects. Call on each one and ex- 
plain the coverage and service. Do not 
neglect the small concern, for it is not un- 
usual for a small concern this year to be 
a large one next year. You will increase 
your yearly commissions and make many 
new friends to whom you may in the fu- 
ture sell other lines of insurance.” 


The parcel post policy insures against 
the loss or damagé from any cause what- 
soever, except as specifically excluded, in- 
cluding breakage in transit by parcel post, 
registered mail, or unregistered mail, ad- 
dressed to any town or city within the 
limits of the United States and Canada. 
Special rates and endorsements are used 
when shipments are to be made to foreign 
countries. 


Each package is covered from the time 








cited, regarding the application of per- 
sonal liability legislation. Also, there 
has been prepared by the British Tar- 
iff Office, the translation of the Uniform 
Conditions (Foreign) into French, which 
leads to the situation referred to pre- 
viously, that this policy finds its use also 
in countries generally employing quite 
a different form of policy. 
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it enters the post office until it reaches the 
person or concern to whom it is sent. The 
policy does not protect the assured against 
delay in transit, nor does it cover mer- 
chandise shipped on consignment or’ ap- 
proval unless the assured has received an 
order or request, or if the package is be- 
ing sent to parties whom the assured has 
done business with before. Bills, money, 
deeds, notes, or securities are not covered. 

The limit of the liability is $100 for any 
one package by regular parcel post and 
$250 by Government insured parcel post or 
registered mail. 

Parcel post insurance can be had in two 
forms, “reporting” for the large shipper, 
and “certificate” for those of medium size. 
The certificate or coupon form of policy 
is used and well liked by the great major- 
ity of shippers. The coupons come in 
convenient book form, and the assured can 
buy any number of coupons. If the assured 
has a parcel he wants to insure, he first 
enters the name and address of the person 
to whom the package is being shipped, the 
value, mailing date, description of the con- 
tents, and the class of mailing upon the 
stub of the coupon. After doing that he 
detaches enough coupons to cover the 
value of the goods to be mailed and en- 
closes them in the package. There is a 
reduction in cost when a package is mailed 
by Government insured parcel post. The 
reason for this is that it must also be in- 
sured with the government for at least 
fifty per cent of its value if it is not 
worth over $100. If a package exceeds 
$100 in value not less than $50 worth of 
insurance must be secured from the gov- 
ernment. 





HERE’S CAUTION FOR YOU 


One of the fire insurance companies 
has received a freak letter from a prop- 
erty owner in Red Hook, N. Y., who 
evidently believes that you can’t believe 
what the agents up there have to say. 
Anyway, he wants to check up on them. 
His letter: 

Dear Sir:—I thought I would write 
and ask you if you could tell me what 
the rate is on $100 or on $1,000 as w 
have to watch all the people in Re 
Hook as they will try to put something 
over on us; so if you will please tell 
me all about it, I thank you for the 
kindness. Yours truly. 
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URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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INSURANCE COMPANY the 
GLENS FALLS NEW YOK August ZO, 1924. A 
the 
way 
; sio1 
lo the Stockholders of the Glens Falls Insurance Company: to 
leg 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the stockholders of the - 
ins' 
ton 
ner of Glen and Bay Streets, in the City of Glens Falls, New York, on the tenth the 
: A cor 
day of September, 1924, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of tak- 7 





Glens Falls Insurance Company will be held at the office of said Company, cor- 


ing action On a proposition to increase the capital stock of said Company from one ae 
. . . . . . la 
million dollars, the present amount thereof, to two million five hundred thousand sur 
dollars. sep 
the 
sur. 
tion 
thousand shares ($1,000,000 par value) are to be issued as a stock dividend of one - 

. ‘ . . adn 
hundred per cent. to the stockholders of the Company of record at the close of S 


The additional capital stock is to be disposed of as follows: One hundred 


business on the tenth day of September, 1924. The remainder of the increased oo 
70 . ° an 
stock (fifty thousand shares, par value $500,000) is to be issued and sold at the No 
price of thirty dollars per share. oth 
nes. 
has 
Z ( i ; 3 in 
to subscribe for this new stock at the rate of one share of the new stock for each | dep 
two shares of stock owned by them respectively of record at the close of business | er 
on September 10, 1924. wo 
hou 
The shares of this new stock not taken by stockholders will be disposed of viel 
arl 


Stockholders who have not waived their right to subscribe will be entitled 


at the price of thirty dollars per share as ordered by the Board of Directors. 








E. W. WEST 0 


President cha 


: B. M. SMALLEY Ea 
Secretary 
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See Some Bassett and 
Evans In Alfred F. James 


NEW SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 





President of Northwestern National Not 
To Be Crowned With Laurels at 


Milwaukee Convention 





It is said that nothing is certain in 
this world. But there is one exception, 
which is that the officers and committee. 
men of the National.Association of In- 
surance Agents, during their sessions in 
Milwaukee, will not call at the office of 
Alfred F. James, president of the North- 
western National Insurance Company, in 
order to pay their respects. Neither will 


he be sent a loving cup, a new big 
leather chair for his office, a silver ser- 
vice or other tokens of love and af- 
fection which sometimes mark cere- 


monies in the world of insurance. For 
if the truth must be told the relations 
between Mr. James and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents are not 
far akin to those existing between Wil 
liam J. Bryan and “Tex” Rickard, or 
Charles G. Dawes ve Ne Anti- Swearing 
Section of the W. 

Nor need anyone a surprised if some 
of the fiery orators of the National As- 
sociation hand the Northwestern Na 
tional and its scrappy president a few 
wallops. 


A Flaming Spirit of Independence 


A year ago the name of Alfred F. 
James, president of the Northwestern 
National, wasn’t very well known among 
the local agency fraternity, but recently 
the situation has changed. 

Among the reasons for the change is 
the fact that the Northwestern National 
waged a fight against Insurance Commis 
sioner Fishback of Washington who tried 
to carry out an act of the Washington 
legislature dictating the number of 
agents which could be appointed by an 
insurance company in cities of Washing- 
ton. The Supreme Court decided against 
the commissioner and in favor of the 
company. 

Then, too, the Northwestern National 
kicked up a fuss by taking the position 
that expirations are owned by the as 
sured, an incident growing out of the 
separation fight between the members of 
the Western Union and the Western In- 
surance Bureau. The Northwestern Na- 
tional made its position more emphatic 
by declaring that the company has never 
admitted the agent’s right to expirations. 

Since these episodes got into the lime- 
light it has been recalled that President 
James has had his own ideas about the 
No Amount policies and a number of 
other controversial questions in the busi- 
ness. In brief, the business of insurance 
has suddenly appreciated that it includes 
in its ranks another picturesque, in- 
dependent and “fighting” company 
executive, an insurance company official 
who has his own opinions about the 
world in which he spends his business 
hours, and who is not afraid to talk 
right out from the shoulder. A popu- 
larity-be-hanged man! 


“How Did He Get That Way” 


“James undoubtedly has some of the 
characteristics of Henry Evans and Neal 
Bassett,” was a comment made to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER this week by one 
of the Western insurance managers. 

An attempt by. THe Eastern UNDEr- 
WRITER to get from Alfred F. James a 
pen picture interview did not meet with 
success. This paper wanted to know his 
background, his opinion of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, his 
views on all the pertinent insurance 
topics of the moment, his reasons for 
fighting ; in short, “how he got that way. 
Mr. James declined, saying that any such 
story about him “would possess no real 
value and command nothing more than 
an ephemeral interest.” 

However, from a man who has seen 
him operate at rather close range, who 
is sympathetic with him, and who is not 
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“What Will It Do 


for me 
—after I’ve got it?’’ 


—is the question every prospect 
asks himself before purchasing in- 
surance. 


Insurance should do more than ren- 
der protection. It should be a ser- 
vice ready to promptly recompense 
a loss. It should encourage confi- 
dence and stimulate inquiries re- 
garding other lines of insurance. It 
should bring the client and agent 
into closer relationship; each is val- 
uable to the other; the Company is 
valuable to them both. Therefore, 
sell the policies of the Company 
that is known for what it broadly 
represents. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ef New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 





J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York"Insurance’ Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 





H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, 


Commotion, 


Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 








so reticent, THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
has received these comments: 

“After all, his personality is of little 
or no account compared with the more 
important principle for which the North- 
western National is now contending be- 
fore the business; namely, the mainte- 
nance of the ‘open shop’ as applied to 
agency representation of companies and 
the right of the Ame ‘rican insurance 
agent to a free market in which to capi- 
talize his talents for service to companies 
and property owners, as opposed to the 
enslaving, blighting and obstructive prin- 
ciple of separation by which a group of 
companies are seeking to establish hege- 
mony. 

“Moreover, the Northwestern National 
is inclined to the opinion that the forth- 
coming convention in Milwaukee is 
purely an agency affair and should be 
left to its own deliberations and con- 
cerns, without attempted interference or 
guidance by company executives. As the 
Northwestern National sees it the Na 
tional Association does not come within 
the perview of company organizations. 
Any attempt on their part to foist their 


ideas or propaganda upon the agency 
gathering, by lobbying or otherwise in- 
fluencing its action, would be unwar 


ranted. 
Defending Principles 


“So far as the Northwestern National's 
own actions to uphold principles of vital 
import ince to the business are concerned 


(vice its recent suit against the state of 
Washington and other litigation), the 
company is merely trying to preserve 


inalienable rights for companies and 
agents in general. That course is per- 
fectly consistent with its convictions of 
long standing and not to be confused 
with the internal politics of the busi- 
You will recall the old couplet: 
“How small, of all that human hearts 
endure, 


ness. 


That part which laws or kings can 
cause or cure.” 
“Just a few days ago I heard Mr. 


James make this statement: ‘Let us hope 
that with common effort and intelligent 
self-interest we may rise above the 
troubles of our own creation and pre- 
serve for all of us who are interested or 
engaged in this business the rights of 
freemen in that particular civilization of 
which we are both a part and a product 
it is worth defending, ” 


HEAVY COLD STORAGE LOSS 


South American Fire Will Cost Non- 
Marine Underwriters at Lloyds Con- 
siderable Money 


A somewhat peculiar and probably 
heavy loss, has just been made known 
on the London market in connection 
with the cold meat storage business. 

At the beginning of August Lloyds 
was considerably disturbed by the an- 
nouncement that one of Vestey’s large 
cold storage places in South America 
had been destroyed by fire. It was at 
first believed that the claim would be on 
the marine policies which cover the 
meat insured for a period of 60 days 
prior to shipment. Fortunately for 
marine underwriters the surmise was an 
incorrect one, and as a purely marine 
market it was unaffected. 

There was, however, a very large cover 
profits effected in London. 
This was largely placed with the non- 
tariff fire market, but upon this being 
filled up the balance was written by a 
number of marine underwriters, al- 
though it was a risk usually quite foreign 
to them. The total insurance is between 
£500,000 and £600,000 (244 to 3 million 
dollars), and the period of indemnity is 
twelve months from the time of the fire. 
At present it 1s not known whether the 
total or only partial. The lines 
accepted by the non-marine underwriters 
are very extensive and their participa- 
tion in the must necessarily be 
heavy. It is said to be the most serious 
loss that non-marine underwriters at 
Lloyds have had to face for a very long 
time. 


on loss of 
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loss 
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Explosion Insurance 


SUDDEN tremendous Insurance at a very low cost 
blast—followed by the would have safeguarded the 


thud of falling debris is typical 


i value of the property. 
of recent explosions. 


Months later perhaps inves- Agents should offer Explo- 
tigation has determined the sion Insurance as part of their 
cause of the disaster—but then service, making every effort to 


it is—too late. insure against the unexpected. 


Agents of this Company are entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to increase 
their Specialty Line business. A distinctive service is being offered. 


Speak to our field representative about it! 


UNION 
— SOCIETY, LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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New Home of Firemen’s Going Up 





Will Be of Grecian Design and Ready for Occu- 
pancy After First of Year; To Have 
80,000 Square Feet 























Courtesy of Insurance Index 


NEW BUILDING OF FIREMEN’S IN NEWARK 


The Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark—which heads a group of com- 
panies including the Girard, Mechanics 
and National Ben-Franklin—is building 
an attractive new home office building, 
a cut of which is printed on this page. 
The building, which will cost about $1,- 
000,000 and which will be located in Park 
Place, Newark, will be ready for occu- 
pancy about the first of next year. 
Grecian in design, constructed of granite 
and steel, with a floor space of 80,000 
square feet, it will add another fine 
architectural monument to the group of 
insurance buildings in Newark, which is 
growing as an insurance’ metropolis. 
The insurance companies having home 


offices in Newark are The Prudential, 
Mutual Benefit, American Insurance 


Company, Newark Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Globe Indemnity Company, Com- 
mercial Casualty Company, New Jersey 
Insurance Company, Eagle Fire Insur- 








CARRIED $26,000 ACCIDENT 





Body of Wellington J. Andrews, Denver 
Insurance Man, Found on Lake; 


Had Taken Morphine 


Wellington J. Andrews represented 
several insurance companies in Denver, 
told his wife that he had an important 
business engagement at the office, but 
it develops that from his home he went 
to City Park, Denver, and after talking 
over the danger of the lake with one 
of the boatmen—there is little or no 
danger in the common acceptance—he 
hired a boat and rowed out. 

An hour later his body was found 
floating, the crowd thinking it an acci- 
dental drowning, but Deputy Coroner 
Bostwick shook his head and held an 
autopsy, signing the verdict: “Death due 
to morphine poisoning, and unable to 
determine whether accidental or sui- 
cidal.” 

Mr. Bostwick said the man was dead 
when his body struck the water. 

Andrews carried $6,500 life and $26,000 
accident insurance, all of the policies 
having been in vogue for some years. 
No reason can be assigned as to why 
he should have suicided. The evidence 
of morphine might be ascribed to the 
fact that Andrews recently had several 
teeth extracted and might have used 
the drug as a palliative, but the dentist 
denies that he prescribed it. 


ance Company. At the present time the 
Firemen’s has a_ sixteen-story office 
building completed in 1909 which has 
been its headquarters since that time. 
The business of the Firemen’s and affil- 
iated companies has grown to a point 
where President Neal Bassett and the 
board of directors decided that a build- 
ing exclusively designed and to be solely 
occupied by them was desirable. 

The Firemen’s, which was organized 
in 1855, has $15,000,000 assets and net 
surplus of more than $3,501,616. Its 
premium income last year was six and a 
half millions. 

The Girard in 1923 had assets of $5,- 
500,000; net surplus of $1,075,000; and 
premiums of $1,974,000. 

The Mechanics in 1923 had assets of 
$3,673,000; net surplus of $865,000; 
premium income of $1,500,000. 

The National-Ben Franklin had assets 
of $4,757,000; net surplus of $820,000; 
premiums of $3,153,000. 


The American & Foreign Insurance 
Co. has appointed the Jenkins Agency, 


Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., as agents. 








‘Brevoont 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 








E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 





H. C. BREARLEY BACK 





Read a Paper at Advertising Conference 
In England; Visited Several Eu- 
ropean Countries 


Harry C. Brearley, of the Brearley 
Service Corporation, New York, which 
handles the advertising of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company and the In- 
dependence Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, has returned from Europe where 
he attended the Advertising Conference 
in England and read a paper at that 
conference. Mr. Brearley said that the 
meeting of the advertising minds of the 
two countries, England and the United 
States, was bound to be a benefit to 
both. Mr. Brearley visited four or five 
countries on the continent, among them 
Italy. He said that one of the innova- 
tions introduced by Mussolini, the Italian 
premier, was bull fighting. 


MORE McKELVEY STOCK 
R. H. McKelvey & Company, Inc., 


43 Cedar St., Insurance, has increased 
its number of shares of stock from 200 
shares of $100 par value to 1,300 shares, 
of which 300 shall be $100 par value and 
1,000 shares shall be common stock non 
par value. J. J. McKelvey, 43 Cedar 
St., is attorney for the corporation. 





SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


(MANCHESTER, N. be Dy | 











PROGRESSIVE 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1924 


Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets 11.275.626.67 
Liabilities, except Capital 5,.873,397.23 
Surplus toPolicyholders 9,402,229.44 

















ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 














Colurado, Illinois, 


NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 


LICENSED IN 
ao gg Sone Kansas, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Maryland assachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Sovth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
West ROU ETTE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 


A good company for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Million Dollars 


| 
| 


| 
Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 
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209 West Jackson Boulevard, 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 


more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelph'a, Pa. 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Essential to the NATIONS Daily Life 


| perme is so universally identified with 
the industrial and social activities of the 
Nation as the great horde of automobiles that 
have transformed the country into a broad 
bustling highway. Few people realize the 
extent to which the manufacture, operation 
and maintenance of this vast army is depen- 
dent upon Insurance. 


Without its protection, factories could not 
carry on such tremendous production. Trans- 
ae each automobile would be a costly 

d. Financing would be out of the ques- 
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tion. The ultimate price would be prohibitive, 
and the risk of owning a car too great almost 
to be borne by the average individual. Insur- 
ance has largely been instrumental in the 
development of this great National boon. 


The work of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe in every branch of automotive endeavor 
is insurance history. Its transactions with 
factories and countless owners have added 
immeasurably to the reputation of the L. 
& L. & G. as an organization of National 


service. 
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Two Other Houses Tell 
Why Stocks Are Higher 


INSURANCE MORE POPULAR 





Those Who Invest in Such Stocks are 
Keenest Judge of Security Values 
THE 
from 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER has heard 
two more well-known investment 
security concerns in response to a re- 
quest from this paper that give their 
views as to their reasons for the strong 
position insurance stocks hold in the fi- 
nancial world today. These statements 
follow: 


Thomson, Fenn & Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


As a general proposition, insurance 
stocks are relatively high in price. Their 
high prices bring them within a far 
smaller group of investors than stocks 
in general. The group of people who 
buy them are as a whole keen judges 
of security values. The value of any- 
thing is determined by the discounted 
probable future income from that thing. 
As the income of anything increases its 
value increases, provided it is not off- 
set by a change in the rate of interest, 
and a decline in the rate of interest 
tends to increase the value of the capi- 
tal instrument. 


In the recent rise in the prices of in- 
surance stocks those of the life com- 
panies have led, many of which write 
also accident and health insurance, and 
the fire companies have followed 
tardily and to a less degree. Coin- 
cidentally, the life companies are an- 
nouncing that they are writing a bigger 
volume of life, accident and health in- 
surance this year than ever before. The 
Travelers Insurance Company an- 
nounced that in one month of this year 
it wrote more insurance than it wrote in 
a full year five years ago, and Aetna 
Life Insurance Company announced this 
week that it wrote a group policy for 
life and accident insurance covering 25,- 
000 employees, the principal of which 
amounts to about $50,000,000—something 
unprecedented in the history of insur- 
ance. 

A successful insurance company re- 
quires high-class talent. The actuaries, 
the producers, the underwriters, the 
doctors, the financiers, etc., all must 
be reliable. Such talent must be well paid 
if it is to be attracted to the insurance 
field. The risk that the stockholders 
take to finance this high-salaried talent 
demands large returns which are ob- 
tained by making the premium rate 
high enough, holding the assured by the 
finest of service. 

Furthermore, life, health and acci- 
dent insurance have become popular. 
People who live longer than to a calcu- 
lated average age gain nothing by being 
insured except peace of mind. There is 
actually a financial loss to them. But no 
one can foretell the future and the most 
certain way of providing for dependents 
is to insure. Insurance companies have 
informed people widely of the protec- 
tion they offer by advertising and sales- 
manship. The insuring of about 4,000,- 
000 men by the United States Govern- 
ment during the World War has also 
added to the popularity of insurance. In- 
surance agents report that today their 
largest problem is to tell people how 


much insurance they should carry, 
whereas twenty years ago their work 
to sell life insurance was a_ rather 


difficult matter. 


In conclusion it is our opinion that the 
writing of insurance is a very profitable 
business and that profits have in- 
creased with increasing volumes of busi- 
ness currently written, and that profits 
are reflected in the value of insurance 
stocks. Those holding them are satis- 
fied with their investments, and in- 
vestors wishing those stocks must bid 
high prices if their ownership would be 
parted with. 


Paine, Webber & Co., New York and 
Hartford. 


Gentlemen: 

Insurance stocks have undoubtedly 
felt the impetus of easy money and 
general market conditions. The low 
rate of return which can be secured 
from purchases of these stocks is more 
atttractive in times of cheap money. 

Such a large percentage of the total 
assets of insurance companies are in- 
vested in bonds of the highest grade 
that the value of these assets has shown 
a tremendous growth due to the sharp 
advance of the bond market. The stocks 
of a number of companies have ad- 
vanced in expectation of larger cash 
dividends or stock increases. 

We look upon 
stocks, as a 


insurance 
class, and in 


company 
suitable 





amounts, as most deserving of a prom- 
inent place among the holdings of the 
average investor. In this recommenda- 
tion we would include the stocks of fire 
companies, of life companies, of indem- 
nity companies and of fire re-insurance 
companies. The exceptional opportuni- 
ties which have been offered to the lat- 
ter since post-war conditions, have cur- 
tailed operations of foreign companies, 
stocks of re-insurance 
companies possess unusual possibilities. 


well-managed 


IMPERTINENT QUESTION 
British Guide (showing places of inter- 
est): “It was in this room, sir, that Lord 
Wellington received his first commission.” 
American Tourist (suddenly interested) : 
“How much was it?”—Provident Notes. 


SURVEY OF NEWARK 





“The Insurance Index” Prints Interest- 
ing Number Telling of Insurance, Its 
Activities and Personalities 
There 
Newark, as a great insurance and 
commercial center, was graphically por- 
trayed last week by “The Insurance In- 
dex” in an illustrated issue. It was 
written in informative style and contains 
many pictures of important Newark in- 

surance personalities. 

The Capital Insurance Company, Inc., 
New York City, has been organized with 
$5,000 capital to engage in the insurance 
business. The directors are Alex Wern- 
cr, Meyer Klein, and H. E. Diamond, all 
of New York City. 





Notice to Agents 


October 5-11 has been designated as 


“FIRE PREVENTION WEEK’ 


Please read the printed matter at foot hereof and order from 
us at once as many as you can usefully distribute of these 


FIRE WARNING CARDS 
THEY ARE PRINTED IN COLORS ON HEAVY CARDBOAR 


O 

























The 
National 
Board of Fire 
Underwriters has 
just formulated an 
analysis of causes of 
fires in retail dry goods 
stores, covering the three 
year period 1920-1922. 


It shows that of the known 
causes, smoking and matches and 
defective heating apparatus stand 

i Most of the 
loss are of a preventable 





out conspicuously. 
causes o 
character. & & ok 


(Journal of Commerce'’—Aug. 15, 1924) 


The Pennsylvania Fire 
76 WILLIAM STREET, 





LEAS 


(Cis) 


FIRES FROM MATCHES AND SMOKING CAUSE 
AN ANNUAL LOSS OF MORE THAN $26,700,000 
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Our 
Local 
Agents, at 

the request of 
Fire Department 

Officials and Local 
Businessmen’s Organi- 
zations, have distributed 


more than 100,000 of these 
WARNING cards. 


All over the country they have 
been 
stores, plants and factories, garages, 
filling stations, automobile accessory 
shops, motion-picture theatres, public 
gathering places, etc. 


Insurance Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


osted in feed and grain 
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Fire ‘Insurance As I I See It 
By H. K. Dent 


President General Insurance Company of America, Seattle 


Fire insurance men in all parts of the 
country are watching the General In- 
surance. Company of America, which 
operating along new lines co-ordinating 
the best features of stock and mutual 
insurance as they are seen by the presi 
dent of the company (who had long 
ears of experience in mutual insur- 
ance), has enlisted as stockholders some 
of the wealthiest business men on the 
Pacific Coast. It has already made con- 
siderable progress and has entered a 
number of states. This article and some 
which will succeed it are extracts from 
an address delivered by Mr. Dent at the 
first convention of the agents of the 
company. The meeting was unique in 
that outsiders were invited. It has never 
before been published. The General 
writes both participating and non-par 
ticipating policies——Editor’s Note. 


I know that rumors have gone out 
and statements have been made _ that 
the General plan could not be right; 
that it was entirely a theory and vision 
ary; that if it were right there would 
have been other companies operating 


on the plan; that the old line companies 
which have been in the fire insurance 


business a hundred years, with millions 
of dollars of assets would have adopted 
it. That surely a company could not 


organize out here in Seattle and do 
something that the old line companies 
had not done. 

Further than that, the old line com- 
panies only made 3 per cent under- 
writing profit, and how can we pay a 
dividend to our policyholders of 20 per 
cent and still make some underwriting 
profit, and all of those things. 

Now, you have come here today for 
a purpose. You have made a sacrifice 
to your business, and you have come to 
gain something. It is your duty to get 
that something, and we are under obli- 
gation to see that it is available to you. 
We have invited the special agents and 
agents of other companies for the same 
reason. We believe and feel that they 
are fair, that they want to know what 

e have, and that they have come to get 
it at first hand. 


No Apologies 


Before we go into the matter of the 
General Insurance Company, I am going 
to impose upon you a little by giving 
you some of our ideas on insurance. | 
have attended meetings of insurance 
men where | have heard some one get 
up and make the assertion that insur- 
ance is a great business and you should 
not apologize for being in it. I cannot 
understand why anybody should make 
that remark. I have never heard the 
doctors and surgeons and bankers say 
they should not apologize for being in 
their respective businesses, and the idea 
of being apologetic for being in the fire 
insurance business has never entered 
my mind. 

Take the fire insurance business. 
There will be more premiums written 
next year than this year. There will be 
more written this year than there were 
last year, and I do not believe you can 
find, with the exception of possibly one 
or two post-war years, but that the vol- 
ume of pre miums paid to fire insurance 
companies each year exceeded those of 
the year before. 

Though we might go through panics, 
and might have hard times next year 
and every other line of business suffer, 
yet there will be more fire insurance 
written, because the values of the world 
are increasing and must be covered by 
insurance. That alone presents to me 
a strong thought. 


Insurance Replaces 


Now, then, insurance produces noth- 
ing. It replaces. We have nothing to 
sell except good will and confidence. It 
is a financial business. Regardless of 
the amount of insurance that may be 
required of us, our supply will not run 
out, nor will the demand, and the sup 
ply will follow the demand. 

You say, “If this be so, then why isn’t 
it reflected in the business of the local 
agent?” Let us now proceed to consider 
the position of the local agent, in which 
you are all directly interested. 
~ To begin with, some of you gentlemen 
who have been insurance agents 20 
years or longer all know concerns that 
have been in the business for years. 
They had a flourishing premium income 
but today they are not writing the vol- 
ume they were doing, and they have 
been forced to go into other lines. Their 
premiums have not grown with their 
town. 

Take your cwn town, take a typical 
town. Take a manufacturing town, like 
Aberdeen. Why, I believe I am safe in 
saying that 20 years ago the leading 
agent in Aberdeen wrote more. insur- 
ance than he is writing today. 

Now, as there is many times the 
amount of insurance written than there 
was 20) years ago why has not the local 
agents’ business grown in proportion? 
Have you ever thought much of that 
in that light when sitting in your office? 
I can think of a number of agents I 
could name right now that [ have talked 
to who have told me that business had 
fallen off and they had planned to go 
into other lines. 


The Board Agent 


How does the local Board agent 
solicit? He is representing the Board 
companies of the old, orthodox line, and 
he says, “No other company can come 
into my office! I will not represent any 
other company. Any company that does 
not belong to the Board is a cut rate 
outfit and I will have nothing to do with 
} ” 


He has probably said (and if so it 
was without knowledge) that a com- 
pany which does not belong to the board 
can not be any good. He has told his 
customers that, and at the same time his 
very biggest customers have gone to 
this rival company that he has said was 
not any good because it did not belong 
to the Board. 

Surely if there had been weight and 
merit to his assertions he would have 
been able to convince them. You know 
that many of the biggest financial men 
and the biggest manufacturers in the 
country have placed their insurance out- 
side of the Board. They have sought 
companies outside of the Board, in spite 
of the fact that you have told them that 
those companies were not any good and 
you would not have anything to do with 
them. 

I have not come here to talk against 
the Board or any other organization. I 
have come here to talk insurance and 
to try to analyze the actual conditions 
as they exist. 

The local agent has believed these 
statements of the managers. He has 
wanted to believe them and he has re- 
fused to place any insurance in any 
company if it did not subscribe to the 
Board. It was not the financial or in- 
dividual standing of the company en- 
tirely. To be a Board member does not 
require financial strength. 

If a company can comply with the 
law of the state it can enter the Board. 
You cannot name a company that has 
been doing any amount of business that 
the Board would not be glad to take in. 
When I was with a mutual company 
some of the managers and representa- 
tives of the Board companies came into 
my office and said to me, “Dent, is there 
not some way that the lion and the lamb 





























Great American 
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Your Your 
Company Company 
CAPITAL 


$12,500, OO 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,680.16 
12,465.360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 
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Home Office, One Liberty Street 
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A Sign of Good Protection 





Fire ; Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 


Tornado Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
We. E. WOLLAEGER, presivenr 


AuG. J. LUEOKE, vice-pnes GEO, P. MAYER. ano vice-pras. 


HERMAN AMBOS, snp vice. onis. 
RE. BRANDENBURG, secy. o TREAS ROBERT H. MOORE, asst saccy. 


A.C, MEEKER, asst sec'y, 
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CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING 
The North River Insurance Co. of United States Fire Insurance Co. 
New York New York 


Richmond Insurance Company of British America Assurance Co. 
New York Toronto, Canada 

United States Merchants & Shippers Western Assurance Company 
Insurance Company Toronto, Canada 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of Potomac Insurance Company 
Albany, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


of 


of 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, United States Underwriters’ Policy 


New York of New York 





F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacifie Coast 


ment, Freeport, Illinois Dept., San Francisco, California 


Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 


Department, Atlanta, Georgia Carolina Dept., Durham, North 


Carolina 
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can lie down together?” and I said, 
“That depends on who is to be the lamb. 
I don’t want to be.” 

So it is not the financial strength of 
the company, gentlemen. That is not 
the reason you have refused to represent 
a non-board company. It was because 
they didn’t belong to the Board. That 
is the reason, and the only reason, isn’t 
it? And you have not given it a great 
deal of further thought. 

Consequently many of your best 
clients, the biggest manufacturers and 
the biggest men of your town, the big- 
gest merchants, have taken their in- 
surance away from you and gone out 
and sought other insurance. 

Not because they didn’t prefer to do 
business with you, but because you ab- 
solutely refused to consider their in- 
terests and went out of your way to pre- 
vent them from buying their insurance 
at a cost commensurate with the di- 
minished hazard of their preferred risks. 
Compare this to the attitude of the mer- 
chant to which I have just referred. 

I do not think merchandising or 
financing or banking or anything else 
differs very much from the insurance 
business, that is, so far as fundamental 
principles are concerned. Mr. Webb 
quoted something this morning that is 
most appropriate. “He that would be 
the greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” 


Examples 


Let us take the implement dealer: A 
few years ago he was selling buggies. 
Then the automobile came and it was 
looked upon with great suspicion at the 
start. Naturally the people who had 
their money tied up in the implement 
business did not look with favor upon 
the automobile. 

Let us look back at the man who said, 
“I will never take the agency for an 
automobile. I have too much money 
tied up in the implement business. The 
factory has always been wonderful to 
me and has taken care of me and | am 
not going to leave them. They have 
treated me fine and I don’t give a rap 
what my people want, I am still going 
to sell buggies.” That man is out of 
business today. 

But the far-sighted buggy manufac- 
turers, and the big business men said 
“The people want automobiles. They 
can do more for less money than the 
horse and buggy,” and they changed 
their lines and methods to accommodate 
and serve the public. 

The successful merchant keeps his 
hand on the pulse of the people. He 
does not say to his department heads: 
“We have represented this factory for a 
great many years and we are still going 
to sell their goods and I want you to 
make the people take them.” No, he 
said, “If the public wants the product 
of the other factory we will furnish 
them,” 


Now, it is true that he should be care- 
ful to represent nothing that he could 
not recommend and put the reputation 
of his store behind. And the same obli- 
gation of course, rests upon the insur- 
ance agent. 

The leading agent of your town is 
probably the most respected, or at least 
as highly respected as any member of 
your community. 

Some unknown man comes into your 
town and you laugh at him. You do 
not consider him an insurance man, but 
he is taking your business away from 


Expensive Golf Clubs 
Have Big Exposure 


USUALLY LACK PROTECTION 





Mostly Wooden Structures Located Out- 
side of Organized Fire Protection; 
Some Large Club Fires 


The popularizing of the game of golf 
has developed among the numerous 
other kinds of hazards, an important fire 


hazard at the 19th hole, ie. the club 
house. There have been some big club 
house fires, among them the de- 


struction of the fashionable Druid Hills 

Golf Club house at Atlanta, the quarter 
million dollar loss in the Westchester 
Country Club at Pelham Bay, N. Y.; the 
Mohawk Valley Golf Club with a $100,- 
000 fire and the Montclair Golf Club 
of nearly the same amount, to mention 
only a few. The exclusive Maidstone 
Club at Easthampton, L. [., also fur- 
nished a $100,000 loss. 

Golf and country club 
usually located outside the 
protection facilities. The water supply 
is lacking and the nearest fire fighting 
equipment is some distance away. For 
these reasons country club houses need 
special fire fighting facilities. Fire ex- 
tinguishers are placed at frequent in- 
tervals throughout all of the buildings. 

The construction is generally of wood, 
although it is always a point to have 
the clubhouse architecturally beautiful 
and the expense justifies the expenditure 
for the fire fighting equipment. Some 
clubs go in for even greater facilities. 
Hand drawn chemical carts and where 
the water supply is available with suf- 
ficient force, a hose cart may be used. 
A company of club attaches is some- 
times trained to respond to the fire call 
and are assigned special duties like a 
regular company. 


house are 
zone of fire 





FUTURE OF REINSURANCE 





Extract From Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Circular About Rossia Insurance 


Co. Stock 


In a circular about a stock issue of 
the Rossia Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Kidder, Peabody & Co., the bank- 
ing house, has this to say about re- 
insurance. 

“Enormous amounts of investment 
capital have gone into American direct- 
writing companies in the last 30 years 
and the stockholders of these companies 
have received substantial and satisfac- 
tory returns. In the reinsurance field 
foreign capital has for many years been 
profitably employed. During the war 
the German companies ceased doing 
business in this country and in the post- 
war adjustment many of the other for- 
eign companies have been seriously 
embarassed in — claims against 





you. “That should be reason for investi- 
gation on your part. You should not 
throw your hands in the air and say 
his company is going to go broke, that 
it can not live, that anybody who in- 
sures in it is a socialist and crazy, be- 
cause you know that there are a lot 
of men taking that insurance who are 
not un-American, nor socialists nor 
crazy. 
(To be continued) 


them as the result of the great deprecia- 
tion in European exchange. These con- 
ditions have produced a situation in the 
reinsurance field which offers unusually 
favorable opportunities for acquiring re- 
munerative and permanent business by 
American companies. 

“The total fire insurance premiums 
paid to domestic companies and United 
States branches of foreign companies in 
the United States approximate $600,000,- 
000 a year, and of these premiums about 
30 per cent are reinsured by the direct- 
writing companies with other direct- 
writing companies, or with companies 
doing exclusively a reinsurance busine ss. 
The principle of reinsurance is firmly 
established as a practice by substantially 
all important fire insurance companies. 





TO KEEP OPEN HOUSE TODAY 
Illinois Agents ont Chien Board Hosts 
of Insurance Men En Route to Mil- 
waukee Meeting 


The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters will hold open house in the 
Insurance Library and the Auditorium of 
the Chicago Board in the Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, all day today. Many 
local agents and other insurance men 
are in Chicago, en route to the conven- 
tion of the National Association at Mil- 
waukee. The Illinois Association and 
Chicago Board jointly will act as official 
host and dispense hospitality, will con- 
duct a Bureau of Information, and will 
be of any assistance they can to visiting 
insurance men. 

Manager Ernest Palmer and Assistant 
Manager Jay S. Glidden will be on deck 
for the Chicago Board. The hospitality 
committee of the Chicago Board, which 
will be in charge, consists of August 
Torpe, chairman; W. M. Murray, Fred 
S. James & Co., W. P. Robertson, man- 
ager of the Alliance of Philadelphia; H. 
V. Burrows, of Starkweather & Shepley; 
J. M. Newberger, of Newberger & Co., 
and L. Parsons Warren, Chicago man- 
ager, of the Milwaukee Mechanics. 

The Illinois Association Committee will 
be headed by President A. J. Anderson 
of Kewanee, Secretary Shirley E. Mois- 
sant of Kankakee, Charles F. Hildreth of 
Freeport; J. A. Giberson of Alton; N. C. 
McLain of St. Louis, and Herbert Jami- 
son of Peoria. 
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LARGE CAPACITY UPON AC- 
CEPTABLE BUSINESS 

FIRE—TORNADO — SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—CIVIL COMMOTION 
—RIOT AND EXPLOSION IN- 

SURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRE- 
SENTED TERRITORY 


Apply Home Office, 92 William 
Street, New York 











Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 
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G. K. Chesterton’s 
Remarks on Fire 


TRAGEDY OF ITS WASTE 





British Author Pens His Observations 
of Fire; Calls It An Orgy of 
Mere Waste 





(. K. Chesterton, the well-known 
British author, wrote a short but excel- 
lent commentary on the wastefulness of 
fire. His observations, penned in beau 
tiful English despite the sordidness of 
the subject about which he wrote, are 
reproduced herewith: 

In the field beyond the end of my 
garden the materials for a bonfire had 
been heaped; a hill of every kind of 
rubbish and refuse and. things that no- 
body wants; broken chairs, dead trees, 
rags, shavings, newspapers, new religions 
in pamphlet form, reports of the Eugencs 
Congress and so on. All this refuse, 
material and mental, it was our purpose 
to purify and change to holy flame on 
the day when the King was crowned. 
The following is an account of the rather 
strange thing that really happened. I 
do not know whether it was any sort of 
symbol; but I narrate it just as it befell. 

In the middle of the night [ woke up 
slowly and listened to what I supposed 
to be the heavy crunching of a cart 
wheel along a road of loose stones. Then 
it grew louder, and I thought somebody 
was shooting out cartloads of stones; 
then it seemed as if the shock was break- 
ing big stones into pieces. Then I 
realized that under this sound there was 
also a strange, sleepy, almost inaudible 
roar; and that on top of it every now 
and then came pigamy pops like a bat- 
tle of penny pistols. Then I knew what 
it was. | went to the window; and a 
great firelight flung across two meadows 
smote me where I stood. “Oh, my holy 
aunt,” I thought, “they’ve mistaken the 
Coronation Day.” 

And yet when | eyed the transfigured 
scene it did not seem exactly like a bon 
fire or any ritual illumination. It was 
too chaotic, and too close to the houses 
of the town. All one side of a cottage 
was painted pink with the giant brush 
of flame; the next side, by contrast, was 
painted as black as tar. Along the front 
of this ran a blackening rim or rampart 
edged with a restless red ribbon that 
danced and doubled and devoured like a 
scarlet snake; and beyond it was noth 
ing but a deathly fullness of light. 

[ put on some clothes and went down 
the road; all the dull or startling noises 
in that din of burning growing louder 
and louder as 1 walked. The heaviest 
sound was that of an incessant cracking 
and crunching, as if some giant with 
teeth of stone was breaking up the bones 
of the world. I had not yet come 
within the sight of the real heart and 
habitat of the fire; but the strong red 
light, like an unnatural midnight sunset, 
powdered the greyest grass with gold 
and flushed the few tall trees up to the 
last fingers of their foliage. Behind 
them the night was black and cavernous; 
and one could only trace faintly the 
ashen horizon beyond the dark and 

magic Wilton woods. As I went, a 
workman on a bicycle shot a rod past 
me; then staggered from his machine 
and shouted to me to tell him where the 
fire was. I answered that I was going 
to see, but thought it was the cottages 
by the wood-yard. He said, “My God!” 
and vanished. 

A little further on I found grass and 
pavement soaking and flooded, and the 
red and yellow flames repainted in pools 
and puddles. Beyond were dim huddles 
of people and a small distant voice 
shouting out orders. The fire engines 
were at work. I went on among the red 
reflections, which seemed like subterra- 
nean fires; I had a singular sensation of 
being in a very important dream. Oddly 
enough, this was increased when I 
found that most of my friends and 
neighbors were entangled in the crowd. 


Only in dreams do we see familiar faces 
so vividly against a black background 
of midnight. I was glad to find (for 
the workman cyclist’s sake) that the fire 
was not in the houses by the wood-yard, 
but in the wood-yard itself. There was 
no fear for human life, and the thing 
was seemingly accidental, though there 
wer@ the usual ugly whispers about 
rivalry and revenge. But for all that I 
could not shake off my dream-drugged 
soul a swollen, tragic, portentous sort 
of sensation, that it all had something 
to do with the crowning of the English 
King and the glory and the end of Eng- 
land. It was not till I saw the puddles 
and the ashes in broad daylight next 
morning that I was fundamentally cer- 
tain that my midnight adventure had not 
happened outside this world. 

Sut I was more arrogant than the an- 
cient Emperors Pharaoh or Nebuchad 
nezzar; for | attempted to interpret my 
own dream. The fire was feeding upon 
solid stacks of unused beech or pine, 
vrey and white piles of virgin wood. It 
was an orgy of mere waste; thousands 
of good things were being killed before 
they had ever existed. Doors, tables, 
walking-sticks, wheelbarrows, wooden 
swords for boys, Dutch dolls for girls 
I could hear the ery of each uncreated 
thing as it expired in the flames. And 
then I thought of that other nobler tower 
of needless things that stood in the field 
beyond my garden, the bonfire, the 
mountain of vanities, that is meant for 
burning; and how it stood dark and 
lonely in the meadow, and the birds 
hopped on its corners and the dew 


touched and spangled its twigs. And I 
remembered that there are two kinds of 
fires, the bad fire and the good fire—- 
the last must surely be the meaning of 
bonfire. And the paradox is that the 
good fire is made of bad things, of things 
that we do not want; but the bad fire 
is made of good things, of things that 
we do not want; like all that wealth of 
wood that might have made dolls and 
chairs and tables, but was only making 
a hueless ash. 


NEW BOARDS IN MARYLAND 

Two new local boards are in process 
of organization in Maryland. Harry 
Detrow is leading the movement in 
Hagerstown, and Ernest G. Cooper, of 
Denton, is directing the work of organ 
ization in Caroline county. The Hagers- 
town movement was launched at a get- 
together meeting of agents. Eleven 
agents attended the meeting. Mr. De- 
trow, who presided, discussed the local 
agency situation. Organization of the 
board is to be completed at a meeting 
scheduled for the latter part of this 
month. 


Glaser & Meyers, Inc., New York City, 
have filed incorporation papers as in- 
surance brokers with $10,000 capital in 
$100 shares. A. J. Meyers, New Ro- 
chelle, Abr. L. and E. W. Glaser, 90 
Morningside Drive, New York City, 
are directors and subscribers. S. Ryan, 
Albany, N. Y., is attorney for the cor- 
poration. 
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iy. Home life is happier tor every one when 
MAN worry is eliminated. 

la The Family Budget, developed through 


FAMILY 


vour income. 


bp FAMILY FINANCE 


TS the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
nates unprofitable expenditures, increases 
savings, and banishes worry. 

The protection of the family, the educa- 
tion of the children, assured independence 
for old age, can all be made possible 
through the Family Budget. 

Women have always had these things 
at heart, but today are studying them with 
a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
vet idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET 
SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 

A month’s trial will help you. 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps vou to make the most of 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years tn business. 
Billion dollars in policies on 3,500,000 lives. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
















The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HHANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Treasurer 
H. T. GIBERSON, Secy. 

F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 

A. FE. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME. OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 














Say Auto Dealers Write 
Only Fire Insurance 


COMPLAINT TO McCULLOUGH 





Agent Declares That Dealers Neglect 
Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age; Association Publishes Letter 
The organ of the Pennsylvania Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents prints a let- 
ter from an agent, which was_ incor- 
porated into a communication sent to 
Commissioner McCullough relative to 
automobile dealers who sell automobile 

insurance. 

The following case indicates the aver 
age automobile dealer’s knowledge of the 
insurance business: 

“The local dealer who sells Dodge 
automobiles is attempting to sell insur- 
ance with the automobiles, and [ inter- 
viewed a man who had purchased a 
Dodge, in respect to his insurance, and 
he replied that he had insurance, where 
upon, | inquired as to the kind of insur- 
ance and how much it cost him, and he 
revealed the fact that he had fire insur- 
ance. I spoke to him regarding public 
liability and property damage, which | 
think is far more necessary than fire 
insurance, and he said that this automo 
bile dealer agent ha-l never mentioned 
ii to him and when ! explained its bene 
fits he was very desirovs of getting this 
tvpe of coverage. 

“All the average automobile dealer 
knows is fire insurance, which is not the 
most necessary kind of insurance on an 
automobile; and if this automobile dealer 
would have been qualified to give the 
best insurance service he would have 
certainly recommended the other cover- 


ages before recommending fire insurance. 


“T believe that when you permit auto 
mobile dealers to act as insurance agents 
vou will betray the confidence the public 
has in the Insurance Department. of 
Pennsylvania and in the old line insur- 
ance agents, as it will lead them to 
believe that the insurance business is 
one that can be entered into without 
any special study and without any par 
ticular qualification or capital. 

“T hope that the department will stand 
by its original decision, not to permit 
automobile dealers in this State to write 
insurance, as I certainly believe it would 
lead to a situation that would be hard to 
explain, and lower the ideals of those 
already in the profession, and reduce the 
Insurance Department: in the minds of 
the public.” 


BROOKLYN BROKERS 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As 
sociation will hold the first meeting of 
the Fall in the Aetna Life Insurance 
Building, Thursday evening, September 
lth. This association ranks high in in- 
surance circles for its activities in this 
state. At this meeting fifty new applica- 
tions for membership will be presented. 
President John J. Canning is arranging 
to have prominent insurance men _ ad- 
dress the members after each regular 
monthly business meeting. 
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H. S. Ives Anewors Ohio 
Judge In Talk To Bar 


NO CAR OWNERS’ 


STATE FUND 


Why Compulsory Insurance is Not 


Such a Rosy Proposition as it 


Looks 
In his address against “Compulsory 
Liability Insurance,” delivered before 


the Ohio State Bar 
Cedar Point, Ohio, 
Swift Ives, of the 
tion Clearing House, 
cent talk before the Cincinnati Bar 
Association of Judge Robert Marx who, 
commenting upon the growing tragedy 
of automobile fatalities, recommended 
that motor vehicle owners be compelled 
to support a state fund proposition. The 
Judge thought that the risk of injury in 
use of the streets is so great that it must 
be borne by society as a whole rather 
than by the individual victim. Some 
points made by Mr. Ives follow: 
Society today has enough burdens to 
bear as a whole. Why should the trans 
portation industry be singled out for 
an additional imposition. The only rea- 
son assigned is because it causes more 


Association at 
last week Henry 
Casualty Informa- 
analyzed the re- 


accidents than some other industry. 
Why not have the State protect the 
public against damage by airplanes, 
theatres, signs, contracting operations 


and other hazardous lines of business? 
If the principle is good as to automo- 
biles it ought also to be applied all the 
way down the line. Let us indeed 
eliminate all tort actions in which the 
questions of injuries and negligence 


arise and turn the settlement of these 
cases over to some bureaucrat fate 
board. 

Again, if the amount of suffering due 


to human frailties in the carrying out 
of legal or other implied obligations be 
the measure by which it is to be de- 
termined whether the State shall inter- 
vene, then there are many other more 
socially harmful causes of distress than 
those arising from automobile accidents 
which need to be remedied in this man 
ner. Why not indeed require that an 
application for a marriage license obtain 
a State insurance policy guaranteeing he 
will not desert or fail to provide for his 
family? Untold suffering is caused by 
willful failure to observe the legal obliga 
tion imposed by the State upon the heads 
of families. A State guarantee of bank 
deposits financed by responsible banks 
for the benefit of the irresponsible is 
in the same classification, and these acts 
have quite generally utterly failed in 
their purpose. 
Cost Not the Issue 

The cost of insurance is really not an 
issue in this discussion, although referred 
to by Judge Marx. He says the financially 
irresponsible motorist “has 
fore this court,” and | wont argue that 
point with him, although I do most 
strenuously object to any legal remedy 
which contemplates the State com 
pelling any person to establish financial 
responsibility for the protection of third 
parties with which he has at the best 
only a remote relationship and in the 
event of the happening of certain con- 
tingencies which in themselves are at 
the best also quite remote. .That the 
cost would be considerable under any 
system there can be no doubt. 

This in turn brings up the question of 
compelling the responsible, careful and 
well behaved drivers to pay for the in- 
juries done by the irresponsible, the 
careless and the moonshine addicts. 
Under any compulsory system the bulk 
of the accidents, probably 90 per cent. 
will be occasioned by the latter class 
and the rates for insurance, state or 
private, will be determined by the ex- 
perience of that class. But these rates 
will apply to the careful and responsible 
as well, and they will be carrying the 


no case be 


great bulk of this new burden. 
Every application for a motor vehicle 
license is today granted by the state. 


Even those who have proved to be a pub- 
lic menace can secure permits. Is it not 
ridiculous for the state to continue this 
practice and then charge up the cost of 
damage done by the persons it carelessly 
licenses to the great bulk of automobile 
owners who are careful of the rights of 


others and most often are fully re- 
sponsible? The experience of Bureau 
companies shows that personal injury 


claims are paid upon only 5 per cent. 
of the automobiles insured. This means 
that 95 per cent. of those insured do 
not have claims paid on their accounts, 
or the average responsible motorist has 
a claim against him only once in twenty 
vears. 

Judge Marx proposes that compensa- 
tion be paid to the injured, regardless of 
fault, at a percentage of their earning 
power up to certain maximum limita- 


tions. Who is to determine the earning 
power of women, of children and of 
others not regularly employed? In any 


must be 


system of compensation there 
some definite schedule of benefits if 
fraud is to be avoided. I cannot con 
ceive of any system of apportioning the 
proposed state fund which would be free 
from most serious administrative defects. 

| also object to the principle of com- 
pensation regardless of fault. It would 


four, 


It is claimed by some of the pro- 
ponents of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance that it will tend to reduce acci- 
dents. The facts are that compulsory in- 
surance undoubtedly would make the ir- 
responsible still more irresponsible, and 
would increase rather than decrease ac- 
cidents. What is needed is not some 
scheme to compensate accidents but 
some scheme to prevent accidents. 





GIFT FOR A FATHER 





Suburban Field Men Give Paul A. Niel- 
son a Silver Spoon; Distribute 


Field Manual 


About twenty members attended the 
seventy-fourth monthly meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club held at 
the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, last 
Tuesday. There were no speeches, but a 
business meeting was held immediately 
following the fine luncheon. At. the 
meeting the new inserts for the “Field 
Manual” were distributed. Paul A. Niel 
son, of the Hanover Fire, was presented 
with a handsome silver sp@on, as a token 
of congratulations for the arrival of a 
bouncing girl. 

The “Field Manual” discloses a mem- 
bership of well over a hundred com- 
panies. Officers are: R. E. Harper, presi- 
dent, Atlas; P. A. Nielson, vice-presi 
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dent, Hanover; F. W. Calhoun, secre- 
tary, Norwich Union, and W. A. Page, 
treasurer, Phoenix London. 

The executive committee consists of 
Pomeroy Lee, Hartford; J. P. McGuin- 
ness, Jr., Niagara; Edward O’Brien, Con- 
tinental; L. C. Post, National, and Wil- 
liam Steel, Jr., Northern Assurance. 


SLOW IN TAKING TORNADO 

Tornado business in Virginia has not 
developed as agents writing this line ex- 
pected that it would following the violent 
windstorms that swept through many 
sections of the state this summer. A 
number of inquiries have been received, 
but comparatively little business has 
been written, they say. These storms 
are rather new to Virginia, and the im 
pression prevails among agents that it 
will take some time yet for the general 
public to be educated up to the idea of 
being protected against such hazards. 





Henry Evans - 1924 


Ou the morning of August twenty- 
ninth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 


feury Evans, the 


chairman 


nf the boards of Directors of the 
America Dore Group of Fire Insur- 
aue Companies, passed amay. 


open the door wide for all manner of 
fraud. 

waiy 

J 

"Ny 

fn 
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We will grieve the 
loss of a great man. 


American Eagle 
The Continental 
Farmers of Jowa 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Fire Insurance Companies 
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Propcsal to Make Newark 
an Open Territory for Agents 


| Insur 

ince Society of Newark will be held 
September 30 at which time the proposal 
itation of local agencies in that 

istrict will come up again. This is the 
me which the companies have so far re 
fused to endorse In the event that this 
agreement is not adopted at the coming 


\ special meeting of the Fire 


meeting another proposal will be made 
by William S. Naulty eliminating the 
ections of the Society agreement fix 
ing commissions and agencies, making 
Newark an open territory. Everyone 
then would have an equal chance to 
ecure busine at a commission and 
through sources as may seen best to 
them 
ST. LOUIS SITUATION 
In St. Louis the Bureau companies are 


still accepting congested district lines 
freely and Union companies are 
experiencing a continued heavy loss in 
“down town” volume. However, 
of the agents feel that the Bureau 
capacity will soon be filled and that they 
vill then need to be on friendly terms 
with the large carrying Union com 
panies, and so are continuing to write 
proportion of the down town 
with the Union in spite of the 
commission loss involved. The Union 
holding out well 
there have been no re 
ports of any break in their united front 
nor indications of any 
mission dealing 


quite 


most 


a good 
busine s 
COMpanie have been 
together and 


“back door” com 


Government Made $17,000,000 
Profits on War Risk Covers 


With the close this week of the Gov 
ernment War Risk Insurance Bureau in 
Washington it was announced that the 
Government had made a profit of $17, 
000,000 on marine risks written during 
the war. Claims amounting to $29,497, 
331 were paid. The appropriation of 
$50,000,000 made by Congress for the 
payment of. losses remains intact. 


JERSEY AGENTS’ MEET OCT. 2 

The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters (local agents) will hold its 
annual meeting October 2 at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark. One of the lead 
ing subjects to come up for discussion 
will be the question ol compulsory auto 
mobile insurance. 


McMAHAN WARNS COMPANIES 
John J. MeMahan_ of 
South Carolina has informed fire insur 
ance companies here that refusal to re 
duce certain rates in compliance with 
his order of August 15 pending an appeal 
will not absolve the companies from be 
ing prosecuted for collecting premiums 
of the lawful sum allowed. 


Commissioner 


nm exces 


W. A. MAYER RETIRES 
Pate, Mayer & Co., Inc., announces 
the retirement of Walter A. Mayer 
from the firm and its reorganization 
Phe corporate name will continue as 
heretofore with J. A. Thomassen as 
president and E. P. Tate as 
James D. Murphy has 

assistant secretary. 


secretary. 


been appointed 


DIVIDING STATES 
The Westchester is dividing’ many 
of the states in its western department 
into smaller territories and has recently 
made several field changes, adding one 
or two state agents or supervisors and 
several new special agents. 


ILLINOIS TAX CASE 


The Illinois fire 


superior court. 


INSURANCE SECRETARY 
David J. Main is the trade bureau ‘e 
retary on insurance for the Denver 


Chamber of Commerce. 


insurance tax case 
will come up at the October term of the 


Union Firm in St. Louis 
At Beginning of Third Month 


September 1 marked the passing of the 
econd full month of the new Western 
Union scale of commissions, for St. 
Louis and the dawn of the new month 
found no break in the Union ranks. All 
appeared to be standing firm and there 
is every indication that the present ar- 
rangement will be carried through per- 
manently. There’ is no question that 
companies have suffered a_ big 
slump in premium income in the down 
town sections, but they are satisfied to 
let such business go to Bureau and 
non-affiliated companie their 
loss ratio in past years on such risks was 
extremely high 

St. Louis is naturally looking to the 
coming meeting of both the Western 
Union and the Bureau with great expec 
tancy There are some men in insur 
ance circles who believe that there will 
be a new arrangement cooked up for St. 
Louis and other excepted cities at the 
next meeting of the Union, while there 
are others equally positive that there 
will be no change in the present plans 


some 


because 


NEW WEST VIRGINIA SCALE 


The new West Virginia commission 
scale will go into effect on October 1 
for all policies that go in force on or 
ifter that date. For fire, tornado, wind- 
torm, cyclone, automobile and hail in 
surance the commission is 20 per cent. 
flat; for riot and civil commotion and 
exploision 15 per cent.; and for rain in 
surance 124% per cent. flat. This scale 
was adopted by agreement among the 
companies writing 90 per cent. of the 
business iin West Virginia. 


STOPPING FOREST FIRES 

The Oregon State Chamber of Com 
merce has been carrying on for two 
months a successful “Stop Forest Fires” 
campaign. This fire prevention program 
has also been adopted by the adjoining 
state of Washington. This has been the 
driest season in history in the North 
western lumber section and the fact 
that there has not been any undue losses 
is attributable in part to the forest fire 
prevention efforts of the chamber of 
Commerce, 


SEPARATION 

The Union companies: claim to have 
made good progress in separation ac- 
tivities up to September 1, the date 
set for clearance of agencies to be com- 
plete. They realize that for some com- 
panies all the changes could not pos 
sibly be made by that time, but believe 
that under continued pressure separa- 
tion will soon be accomplished. 


c. L. TYNER RETURNS 
Vice-President Charles L. Tyner of 
the Home and Mrs. Tyner returned 
Monday to New York from their Eu 
ropean trip. 


APPOINT BARTO & WOOD 

The Commercial Union has appointed 
Barto & Wood of Brooklyn -as auto 
mobile agents for Greater New York 
territory. Jesse M. Barto has been in 
insurance for thirty-one years and was 
the first casualty agent appointed in 
Brooklyn 


GOODMAN MADE PRESIDENT 

Morton Goodman, 
the Central Manhattan Agency, was 
elected president of that organization 
this week. 


sales manager of 


ARGUE RATE REDUCTION 
Reduction of fire insurance rates in 
Missouri was argued before Referee 
Williamson at Kansas City, September 
5 





Barker Returns from 
Europe 
(Continued from page 1) 


papers. In 
was not 


English law this contract 
a policy of insurance because 
the sums insured and the premiums were 
not mentioned specifically. It was an 
open cover, leaving mention of all de- 
tails to the bordereaux. It was. this 
anomalous position of the contract which 
made it difficult to sue under it before a 
British court. 


In the other trial, in) which 
sailhache ruled that the 
Shippers had not conformed with the 
New York arbitration law, Mr. Barker 
told The Eastern U nderwriter this week 
that there were no previous decisions 
under this law on the point in dispute 
and that the interpretation of the law 
was a matter of opinion. Mr. Barker 
stated that the Bankers & Shippers did 
conform with the arbitration clauses of 
the reinsurance contract and that, there 
fore, the arbitration award in favor of 
the American company should. stand. 
But the English judge held otherwise. 


Justice 
Bankers & 


1862 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
USE AND 

OCCUPANCY 


Insisted Upon Going to Trial 

The Liverpool Marine & General, in 
addition to refusing to abide by the 
award of nearly $500,000 given by three 
unbiased arbiters, alleged fraud and 
breach of contract against the Bankers 
& Shippers. Before the English Court 
Mr. Barker insisted on going to trial 
on these points, which led to an im- 
mediate withdrawal of the charges by 
the Liverpool with costs. 

The Court of Appeals will probably 
give its decision before the end of the 
year Mr. Barker believes. He went yes- 
terday before the board of directors of 
the Bankers & Shippers to give his re- 
port on the case. Justice Bailhache ad- 
mitted that upon the merits of the dis- 
pute the Bankers & Shippers would 
easily win the suit, but the case was not 
tried upon merits but upon the legality 
of the arbitration award. 

It is reported that the Liverpool 
Marine & General would be willing to 
compromise the case for a small amount, 
but the Bankers & Shippers is holding 
out for isle for the full amount. 
The company believes itself wholly in 
the right and is unwilling to yield a 
moral point to gain an amount wholly 
incommensurate with the sum sued for. 


PN Ob Koya Xe) :)18 3 
at SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 William Street, New York 


Horatio N. eheleay: Manager 








of Waltertoron. 1%. 


W. P. PHILL IPS, 1506 East 17th St., 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., 


GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., 
H. H. LANDON, 374 Main St., 


B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., 
JAMES J. GARL AND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agt., NORTHERN NEW JE RSEY 
xeneral Agent... 
ek. J. PARMELEE, N. Y., Special Agent...... ; 
H. H. PORTER, Special Agent... c<ccescs.asecic 
E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent 
Boston, SEREal AGEN? «oc <scseccevse 
Springfield, Mass., Special Agent 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 

NEW YORK SUBURBAN 











FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $3,008,963.36 


METROPOLITAN 
PACIFIC COA 


sbseeavosuvesseNy TILT 


THE YORKSHIRE 8338 sett 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


$1,625,185.05 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
S. Brown & Co... 
ee veonse eee Kelly.... 


Liabilities, 


CAROLINA- VIRGINIA suetccuneeee a © i. Re vecseceseseessGreensboro, N. C 
SOUTHEASTERN ...... iaaeessuen Turner....... cccccccccccccoecAtianta, Ga. 
LA. & BRISSISSEE © lesscccesce «+seJames R. Ross..... ocececccescccscoonvew Orieans, La: 


ERNEST B, BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 


Surplus, $1,583,778.31 


eseseesNew York, N. Y. 
sebeos: ecvesewecteel Francisco, Cal. 








nani $9,178,568. 64 


45 John Street 








SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
. H. Vreeland, Manager 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 











Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 


New York City 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT, 











SHOWS DECLINES IN MARINE 
“Economist,” English Financial Paper, 
Says Profits Now Come Only From 
Very Skillful Underwriting 
In the annual insurance supplement 
of the “Economist,” one of the leading 
Knglish financial periodicals, which was 
published recently, there appeared a re- 
view of marine insurance together with 
figures showing profits and losses of 
several leading companies in the last 
few years. For all the companies profits 

have shrunk radically since 1920 

“When the war came to an end, and 
shipping, after the boom years, fell 
upon evil days, the demand for marine 
insurance contracted faster than the 
artifically swollen market could accom- 
inodate itself to new conditions. Thence 
followed severe competition, and a cut- 
ting of both hull and cargo rates to the 
bone. There has been much adjust- 
ment since, but the available market 
is still larger than the business seek- 
ing its services. Profits are difficult to 
come by, and require for their realiza- 
tion very great care and skill in un- 
derwriting.” 





Taking the accounts of the British 
& Foreign, Indemnity Marine, Mer- 


chants’, Ocean, Sea and World in one 
group the “Economist” shows how sur- 
plus figures decreased from hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in 1918 and 1919 
to anything from nothing to about 70,- 
000 pounds in 1922. For another group 
of companies, including the Alliance, 
British Dominions, Commercial Union, 
L. & L. & G., London & Lancashire, 
London Assurance, Maritime and Royal 
Exchange, the premium incomes in 1923 
averaged about £600,000, whereas in 1918 
and 1919, the years of greatest prosper- 
ity in the war period, the premium in- 
comes ranged all the way from £374.866 
for the Maritime in 1919 to £2,910,720 
for the London & Lancashire in 1918. 
The other incomes averaged close to 
£1,000,000 annually for those years. 





FOOKS V. SMITH. 

An Unusually Interesting Marine Insur- 
ance Case Recently Tried in Courts 
of London, Eng. 

A somewhat extraordinary marine in 
surance case—Fooks v. Smith—was re 
cently tried before the London courts. 
It was based on the third clause of the 
Institute Cargo Clauses regarding poli- 
cies insuring cargoes. The clause reads: 
“Warranted free of any claim based 
upon loss of, or frustration of, the in- 
sured voyage or adventure, caused by 
arrests, restraints or detainments of 

kings, princes, or peoples.” 

This clause is invariably included in 
marine policies, and becomes effective 
when other perils of war, covered in 
the Institute War Clauses, are added to 
the insurance. In the case of Fooks v. 
Smith, a quantity of hides were, on 
August 3, 1914, in course of shipment 
from Calcutta to Bulgaria. The vessel 
carrying the hides was turned back from 
Valona on that date, and the hides 
found themselves in Trieste, which was 
then Austrian territory, for a couple of 
years, after which time they were seized 
by the Austrian Government and _ sold. 
The plaintiff in the action sought to 
recover his loss from his underwriters 
at Lloyds, but Justice Bailhache found 
that the seizure by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment was a direct consequence of 
the hides being in Austrian territory, 
which came about owing to the restraint 
of princes. Consequently the under- 
writers were free from liability under 
the clause quoted. 





COLLISION OR UPSET 
Some companies are now including in 
their collision endorsements loss due to 
upsetting of the automobile, so that the 
coverage reads “Accidental collision or 
upset.” 


WAREHOUSE TO WAREHOUSE 
The new warehouse 
clause has in its final form been added 
to the [:nglish institute clauses. It was 
referred back to the committee which 


warehouse to 


was responsible for drafting it, because 
they had failed to make it clear that the 
“vessel” referred to was the ocean-going 
steamer, not the craft. The clause in 
its original form limited underwriters 
liability to a period of 15 or 30 days 
from the time of discharge from the ves 
sel. Obviously it is very important to 
know whether this means discharge from 
the steamer or discharge from the crait 
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59-61 Maiden Lane, New York 








CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
The Standard Accident Insurance Co. 





Phone: John 1363 














in which the cargo may le for the best 
part of a month. This point has now 
been cleared up and as from August Ist 
the new clause will be in general use. 
Whether it will be satisfactory for all 


voyages remains as vet to be seen, and 
already shippers to Central America are 
pointing out that they cannot get their 
cargo to its final destination within 30 
davs of its discharge from the steamer. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














Wm. B. Snowden Called 
“The Non-Can Hound” 


THAT LINE HIS SPECIALTY 
New York Branch Office of Pacific 
Mutual Leads Country in Com- 
mercial A. & H. Premiums 


New York 
Mutual 


For some time the 
office of the Pacific 


branch 
Life ha 


ranked first for that company in the 
country with the largest volume of com 
mercial aceident and health premiums ; 
and second in volume of Non-Cancel 





W. B. SNOWDEN 


lable Income premiums in force. The 
manager of the office is William B. 
Snowden, who has built up a fine repu 
tation outside the ranks of his own 
company as well as inside. He is a 
square-cut, plain-speaking type of in 
surance man, who has not the least diffi 
culty in winning friendships and keep 


ing them. In 
surance 


England he was an in 
salesman and something of an 


athlete. He came here about ten years 
ago, joining the forces of the Fidelity 
& Casualty. Seven years ago he went 


with the New 
Mutual as 


York office 
assistant 


of the Pacific 


manager, 


The New York office, by the way, was 
opened twelve years ago, Frank R 
Woodbury being sent from the Home 
Office to take charge. Commencing at 
that time with practically no business 
on the books the business has grown to 


such an extent that the 
third or fourth in this city of all offices 
on volume of accident and health pre 
miums in force at this time. Mr. Wood 
bury’s record here was so good that he 
was promoted, returning to the home 
office as a vice president. 
New York City being a 
branch office a great deal more authority 
is given by the company than it would 
be possible to extend to a_ general 
agency. It does its own underwriting, 
issues its own policies, transacts its own 
banking and pays its own claims. 


office ranks 


company 


The Personnel 


All of these matters are taken 
of by independent departments 
head of the underwriting 


and general office 


care 
The 
department 
management, is Miss 


E. I. McConville, a lady well known in 
insurance circles ‘for her ability, tact 
and genial disposition. The finances and 
accounts are under the jurisdiction of 


Miss Irene K. Burke, one of the most 
efficient and popular characters on Wil 


liam Street. The head of the claim de 
partment is Louis Spengler—a man 
thoroughly familiar with this business, 


who has had many vears of experience 
and who has the happy faculty of 


Amends Rules for 
_ Additional Interests 


NATIONAL BUREAU’ S 


Rule In Connection With Owners’ Pro- 
tective Public Liability Were 
Difficult To Apply 


ACTION 


Several of the companies connected 
with the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters found that the 
amended rule in the additional interests 
rules in connection with owners’ protec 
tive public liability policies most difficult 
to apply in actual practice. 

The entire subject of additional inter 
was therefore reconsidered by the 
governing committee at a recent meet 
ing. In the discussion which ensued the 
fact was brought out that the additional 
interest rule should be specific in pro 
hibiting the inclusion of contractors 


ests 


under owners’ protective policies. [fur 
thermore, it was agreed that there were 
no circumstances under which the issu 
ance of a contractors’ protective policy 
to include additional interests could be 
justified. The committee in reviewing 
the action taken with respect to addi 


tional interests under owners’ protective 
policies decided upon a rule which would 


permit the inclusion of additional inter 
ests other than contractors, under Own 
ers’ policies with a proper prenwum 


charge 
Revises Rules 
The Bureau therefore advises that the 
additional interest rule on page 61 of the 
public liability manual and the amend 
ment are withdrawn and are replaced by 
the following rules effective September 
1, 1924: 
“Additional Interests. No © 
tective Public Liability 
be written to cover more 
interest 
“No Owners’ 
policy 
the owner 


ontractors’ Pro 
insurance policy shall 
than one insurable 


Protective Public 
shall be written to include with 
coverage for the additional interests 
of contractors Under all other circumstances 
Owners’ Protective Public Liability insurances 
policies: may be written to cover more than one 
insurable interest if the following percentage is 
added to the manual rates, or any increase cf 
those rates for increased limits: 
“For one or additional 


Liability in 
surance 


year 9 
more interests, WA 


difficult 
them to the 


handling cases and adjusting 


satisfaction of all parties 

The company’s instructions are “fair and 
square treatment for all claimants.” 

Practically all of the New York busi 


ness is received from general insurance 
brokers. Assistant Manager William P. 
Donnelly is in touch with them. He has 


been in the service of the Pacific Mutual 
since a boy, having started as office boy, 
and today he is almost a household 


word among the New York 

In discussing one 
Manager Snowden a 
this week: “He has been christened “The 
Non-Can Hound’ for the Pacific Mu 
tual’s Non-Cancellable Income Policy. 
No matter what the conversation hap 
pens to light on Snowden will quietly 


City broker 
characteristic of 
friend of his said 


lead it around to Non-Can before many 
minutes. That is his hobby and ac 
counts for the large amount of Non 


Can business done in this vicinity by the 


Pacific Mutual.” 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manage: 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4" & WALNUT STS 





FIRE AND LIFE 





PHILADELPHIA 





“Tt will be noted,” says 
that an additional charge 
be made in cases where 
insurable interest 
ers’ protective 
case of 
mittee 


the 
more 


policy. In the 
architects the 
has ruled that 
able interest is involved in all cases a 
it is not permissible under any circu 
stances to include 
ers’ protective 
the additional charge of 


governing co 


policies without 
25% 


ADOPTS WAITING PERIOD 


3ureau, 
of 25% must 
than one 
is included in an own 
spec 


ial 


Ihi- 


an additional insur 


nd 
In 


architects under own- 
making 


Norwich Union Indemnity Now Writing 
Accident and Health Insurance With 


Exclusion Period 


The Norwich Union Indemnity is ad 
vising its agents that it is prepared to 
issue accident and health insurance pro 
viding a weekly indemnity exclusion 
period and in doing so states that the 
exclusion period plan has become popu 
lar because it affords those who wish to 
cover their own risk, for the first period 
of disability, an opportunity to reduce 
the cost of this form of insurance. It 
will apply only when accident and health 


are written together. 

A copy of the exclusion period ric 
and a copy of the 
company’s accident manual incorporat 
the deduction to be made from the 
lar premium, for the various exclus 
pe riods, in order, are as follows: 

In consideration of a reduction in the premi 
in accordance with the following schedule, 
rider provides for the exclusion of the speci 
number of weeks of indemnity from any cl: 
made by the insured, 

Vo determine the net 
the folk witig trom the 
for each $5 of weekly 
policy 


annual premium dec 
regular annual prem 
indemnity provided in 


Deduetion 
trom 
Weel Accident 
Excluded Premium 
! 


Deduction 
from 
Health Tot 


Premium Deduc 
) 


3 1.25 1 75 44 


75 S140 $2.15 
1.00 2.25 3.25 


ler 


supplement to that 


ing 


regu 


1Ol) 


um, 
this 
fied 


vim 


luct 
tum 
the 


al 


tion 


) 


1 1.50 3.00 1.50 


00 1.00 6A 

This rider may be 
in the select, 
ordinary classes 


preferred, 
only. 


extra preferred 


NEW YORK PAYROLL 

\ccording to statistics made public 
\ugust 29 by the New York State | 
partment of Labor factory payrolls 
all manufacturing in the State in J 
were estimated to be $32,000,000, wh 
is. $6,000,000 lower than they were 
July of last year. 

kok * 

Charles H. Holland, president of 
Independence Indemnity, — is 
back from Europe this week 
has been for about five weeks. 


where 


expec 


”) 


attached to policies issued 


on 
Ye 
for 
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in 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





2%, BUSINESS-BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING—— 


Ae) aN [okay 
“My fi ve Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’: 


~{° ‘Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Plate Glass INSURANCE 


ae ~--——== APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE-- 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Coumpeny 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








Tracing Causes Of 
Worker’s Infections 


SHOULD REPORT ALL WOUNDS 


Medical Examiner of Globe Indemnity 
Reviews Cases; Occupations Play 
Important Part 
A review of several cases of infections 
of workers from slight wounds and how 


these infections developed where they 
were not called to the attention of doctors 
has been made by Dr. F. A. Johnson, 
one of the staff of the Globe Indemnity 


clinic in charge of Dr. W. 
—- 
Ihe cases reviewed are as follows: 
Siseailie of muscles, right facial region. 


F. Jones, chief 


Boil in right car. No infection. First 
treatment at the Globe clinic six days 
after the injury. 

lodine burn on left forcarm and infec 
tion in, front of left car. Treated by out 


side physician. Reported to the 
clinic five days after injury. 
Incised wound of right heel. 


Globe 


Treated at 


Globe clinic same day. No infection. 
Infected wound of left thumb. Seven 
days elapsed before reporting to the Globe 


clinic. 
Nail puncture 
infection, 


wound of left hand with 
No treatment by physician be 


fore reporting to the Globe clinic three 
days after accident. Tetanus Antitoxin 
PIVEN, 

Rruised shoulder. ‘Treated at the Globe 
cline the following day. No = infection 
Did not return. 

\brasion of finger and infection. No 
record of any medical attention by our 
clinic or outside care. 


laceration of left middle finger with in 
fection. Treated first day. Reported at 
the Globe clinic two weeks later. 

Healed laceration of middle finger, right 


hand. Infected abrasions of right fore- 
head. Reported at the Globe clinic six 
days following injury. No history of 


treatment by any physician preceding this 
date. 
Small abrasion on 
lreated same day at Globe clinic. 
Contusion of left ring finger with in- 
fection. lirst treated at the Globe clinic 
three days after the injury. 
No history of previous medical care. 


scalp. No infection. 


Small boil on right thigh infected. Irri- 
tation from blow on thigh. Treated at the 


Globe clinic fourth day after accident. 
No history of previous medical care. 


Infection of right side of face. Re 
ported to the Globe clinic two days after 
the accident. 

Incised wound of right index finger. 
No infection. Treated at the Globe clinic 
the same day. 

Of the above fourteen cases there was 


no infection ” five which received treat- 
ment at the Globe clinic the same day 
of the following day. One case treated 
at a Globe clinic did not return until two 


weeks later. A slight infection de- 
veloped. The remaining eight cases 
were infections already present when 
reporting for treatment, ranging from 


three to seven days following injury. 


Causes of Infection 


Continuing he says: “A large number of 
infections occur from apparently trivial 
abrasions or wounds that bleed very little 
and are wholly disregarded or re-infected 
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by self treatment with non-sterile 
terials. 

“In our opinion, infection in the major- 
ity of cases might have been prevented 
by proper first aid treatment at the plant 
and subsequent dressings by a physician. 
The first aid is a very important factor and 
‘ases should be followed up until cured. 
ihe golden rule that should always be 
obeyed is, all wounds should be treated as 
if already infected, irrespective of source, 
size, site or symptoms. Infection is pre- 
vented by allowing the wound to bleed a 
reasonable amount, so that any foreign 
matter may be washed out—the tincture 
of iodine should be applied, drainage if 
indicated and a wet dressing applied. 

Causes of infection are: 1—-Germs are 
more or less present and they gain en- 
trance at the time the wound 1s produced. 
> -May be introduced during the course 
of treatment. 3—The original infected 
focus is the source of involvement of dis 
tant or adjacent tissue (re-infection). 

“The vitality of the part (local resist- 
ence) and the general resistance are fac- 
The virulence of the germ is im 
portant and the outcome is directly pro- 
portionate to the amount of the dose of 
introduced infection and the capacity to 
react against it. Some patients are virtu 
ally germ carriers and foci of infection 
distant from the wound can be often dem 
onstrated, such as bad teeth, tonsils. 


ma- 


tors, 


Recommendation 


Mr. Johnson 
recommendations 

“J—As_ certain occupations predispose 
to infections | would suggest that in 
quiry be made about the material used in 
factories, especially in regard to grease, 
acid and infective materials. 

“2—Inquiry as to the kind of first aid 
given and by whom. 

“3-——Inspection and examination of em- 
ployees on employment is quite a factor in 
keeping down infections, as many already 
have infected tonsils, car trouble, ete. A 
small wound in these cases may cause a 
very severe infection. 

“4—It should be impressed on the em 
ployees to report immediately for treat 
ment, even if the wound is trivial. 

“5—The proper first aid cabinets to be 
available for use in the factories. 

“O—A personal inspection of the fac 
tory by inspectors, inspection to cover fac 
tory conditions, infective materials used, 
first aid cabinets, medical attention at the 
factory, ete. 

“7—A placard of 
about the factory 


makes the following 





short rules posted 
is essential and acts a: 
a reminder to the workmen both in re 
vard to safety and accidents. 

“These rules might read as 
Report all accidents at ones 
cal department, no matter 
B—Report any illness at once. C—Wash 
hands thorough] before eating. D 

Proper care of the teeth and throat is 
sential to good health, so don't 
same.” 


follows: A 
to the medi 
how | trivial. 


neglect 


SLOW DRIVING DANGEROUS 


Superintendent Robert T. Hurley of 
the Connecticut State Police has had 
distributed a large number of letters to 
motorists advising them to be more care 
ful in driving and cut down changes for 
accidents. In his letter he calls the 
“Concrete Crawler” dangerous. His let 
ter in part follows: 


“Many arrests have been made for 
‘cutting in, passing on hills or dangerous 
curves, etc. 

“Many drivers have been led to take 


chances because the car ahead was mov 
ing too slowly. The driver of a car who 
comes under the classification of a ‘con 
crete crawler’ or moucher, creates a dan 
gverous traffic condition. ach driver is 
under a responsibility to maintain a rea 
sonable average speed which shall not 
be too slow. 

“Do not give the fellow behind reason 
for cutting around you. Keep up with 
the line of traffic. If you need to stop 
for any reason, pull your car entirely off 
the traveled portion of the highway. 

“This is not an invitation to drive at 
a reckless rate of speed. It is the pur- 
pose of this letter to point out another 
traffic hazard.” 


Summary of Report 
on Crime Tendency 
CAUSES AND REMEDYS GIVEN 


Survey Made by Committee on Public 
Affairs of American Institute 
of Accountants 

In a report on “The Crime Tendency” 
prepared by the committee on public 
affairs of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants for the purpose of directing 
public attention to the rising tide of 
office and financial crimes as expressed 
in embezzlements, fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations for the purpose 


forgeries and 


of obtaining credits or of selling spurious 
securities, it is that 


financial crimes are promoted by oppor- 


suggested since 
tunity, and seldom occur if proper safe 
that the 
remedy les in the use of procedures and 


guards are rigidly enforced, 
office appliances and upon the making of 
audits, which discourage embezzlement, 
forgery and financial misrepresentation. 

It is estimated in the report that the 
total annual losses from financial crimes 
is $3,000,000,000. 


ments 


Losses from embezzle 
total $200,000,090, 
being about equally divided between the 
two. 


and forgeries 


from credit frauds are 
$400,000,000 and 
stock frauds at $1,000,000,000. 


Losses 


pliced at from 


losses 


Premium Losses 
The increase in percentage that losses 
bear to premiums received by fidelity 
compames show an upward tendency as 
shown by the following figures in the 
report which represent the combined ex 
perience of companies insuring against 
fidelity losses: 


Fidelity Losses 


Loss 


def 
Your Premium Paid Premium 
1917 $10 098,065 $2,485,673 25 
1919 14,707,840 32 
921 27 136,477 43 
1923 0,071,164 34 





The three classes of financial crime as 
pointed out are embezzlements and 
forgeries, credit frauds and stock frauds. 
The first crime is made possible through 
the large use of checks, it being esti 
mated that about 6,000,000 checks are 
used a year in the United States and 
that about 95% of the business of the 
nation is transacted by means of instru 
ments made valuable by the signatures of 
individuals or firms. 

The observance of three requisites is 
generally conceded to be necessary to 
prevent credit frauds. They are: The 
submission of financial statements, verifi 
cation of statements by accountants and 
the exercise of credit judgment. Losses 
from stoc’s frauds are chiefly due to the 
sale of corporate securities of no actual 
or potential value and the losses result 
ing from bueket shop and other illegal 


forms of trading in securities. Losses 
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from this source since the close of the 
war are estimated at $3,000,000,000. 
Preventative Measures 

Many preventative measures are sug- 
gested by the committee, insurance com- 
panies, credit men and bankers in the 
report. The committee recommends a 
division of work and internal work, and 
the use of professional audits. Concern- 
ing msurance protection it recommends 
that all employes entrusted with money, 
securities and convertible property 
should be bonded by a fidelity or surety 
collpany. 

Che causes of fidelity losses, accord- 
ing to the surety companies as stated in 
the report, are due to the following 
reasons: 

Lack of auditing of accounts with sufficient 
frequency and thoroughness; carelessness in 
investigating records of new employees; careless 
hess in not keeping office funds and valuables 
in modern sates; increased opportunities for 
financial crime; disrespect for property rights 
ind law; resentment against the wealthy class; 
low salaries; unemployment; doctrines ot 


anarchy and bolshevism; desire for luxury be 
yond earning capacity. 


Recommendation of Sureties 
Their recommendations are as follows: 


Investigate 
to meet 


references; pay salaries adequate 
living expenses; each employee in a 
position of trust should be required to take an 
annual vacation during which time his books 
and accounts should be placed under the control 
of another; each employee entrusted with money 
or convertible property should be — bonded; 
deviations from strict integrity should be re 
ported to bonding company and auditors at once; 
divide werk so as to hold each employee in 
dividually responsible for all items of cash or 
other convertible property that come into his 
hands 


Procedure 

Double entry books, with monthly trial bal 
inces, ete.; plan office work so as to provide all 
possible automatic safeguards; use safe or vault, 
and proper cash registers; not less than two 
authorized signatures should be required = in 
the issuance of all forms of negotiable paper; 
all standard safeguards against fraud such as 
safety paper and check writing machines should 
he used; cash receipts should be deposited in 


bank daily; all ordinary payments should be 
inade by cheek, ineluding payroll payments; 
checks should be drawn only upon the basis 
of vouchers approved by some person in au 
thority hank accounts should be balanced 
mouthly and reconciled with office records; pay 
rolls should be checked and certified by some 
one other than the payroll clerk; payment to 


employees should be made by a third person; 
uch additional procedures should be 
are recommended by the auditors. 


used as 


Audits and Loss Reporting 
Staff audit; independent audit, by professional 
auditors, preferably at uncertain times; auditor's 
verification and tests, including all verifications 
and tests considered by the auditor to be nec 
essary; failure of organizations to report irregu 
larities to surety companies invalidates a fidelity 


hend. 
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Hamilton Thinks There 
Is No Crime Wave 


ADMITS LOSSES INCREASE 


Executive Head of Fidelity & Deposit 
Praises Police Protection of New 
York; Public Carelessness Scored 


Col. E. A. Hamilton, executive head 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, does not 
agree with the headline in a recent ad- 
tisement of the National Surety that 
the nation is in the midst of a “crime 
wave.” 

While admitting that losses are 
heavy growing out of burglary, robbery 
and misplaced confidence in trusted 
employes he believes that if more care 
were exercised by employers many of 
these losses would diminish. In a state- 
iment he says in part: 


Chere has been a very substantial increase m 
the last few years ol growing out ol 
burglary, robbery and misplaced confidence in 
trusted employes. It has been said that such 
an experience follows naturally in the wake of 
an important war. Insurance against such losses 
was not written in the days following the Civil 
War, but it is well known that the country 
went through a period of serious psychological 
disturbance and unrest after the Civil War, and 
dishonesty 1s a concrete result of this rest- 
le SSness 

The police protection maintained by the City 
of New York, whose system and degree of per- 
fection is the model of almost every othe 
metropolitan force in the world, cannot be held 
responsible. Most of the acts cut of which these 
losses grow are not susceptible of anticipation 
hy the police and therefore they cannot be held 
responsible for protection against such occur- 
rences. The function of the police department 
in such cases is, after the occurrence, to run 
down the miscreants and bring them to justice. 
The prime protective measure which will have 
to be exercised before the public can be relieved 
of the unnecessary losses it now suffers lies in 
the administration of penalties to fit the crimes. 

Commenting on a prisoner-chauffeur driving 
the warden’s car in a small city near a state’s 
prison, my own chauffeur recently observed that 
night-driving would not be safe as long as the 
prisous compete with the modern hotels in mat- 
ters of comfort and service to their guests. The 
thief is not ordinarily energetic; but he enjoys 
comfort. The proceeds of his undetected crimes 
provide him with comfort, and, if unsuccessful, 
the prison offers more congenial surroundings 
than he could buy with an appropriate com- 
pensation for honest effort in a line he is quali 
fied to pursue. His personal discomfort will 
not be great—win or lose. 

Losses to the public, and here it is important 
to emphasize the fact that the losses are borne 
hy the public and only in a small measure by 
insurance companies, are tremendous. The 
average bank, as well as the average individual, 
is inadequately protected by insurance. Not 
long ago I called for a list of the most recent 
fifty bank claims on which our Company had 
paid losses due to the dishonesty of bank em- 
ployes. The total of losses to these fifty banks 
amounted to $2,329,864.37, and that after receiv- 
ing the full amount of the insurance they car 
ried, $327,500.00, the banks stood a net loss of 
$2,002,304.37. In each instance they had failed 
to take out insurance policies in adequate 
amounts. Our records show that 96% of the 
country’s banks are inadequately protected as 
to the amount of their policies. 

Each of the above resulted 
operations of vice-presidents, cashiers, book- 
keepers, tellers and managers. In one instance 
the cashier, bonded for $15,000, and his assistant, 
bonded for $10,000, stole $758,000. 

The reason why a condition exists which is 
miscalled a “Crime Wave” is that the public 
has become lax and is content to entrust its 
valuables to those people whose character and 
record are unknown. Until the public exer- 
cises more care in the selection of employes and 
exercises more intelligence in the protection of 
its valuables and until the courts impose punish- 
ment sufficiently severe to act as a deterrent, 
we will not lessen crime. It is not a “Crime 
Wave’ that we now observe; it is a crime 
ondition. We might hope for a wave to pass 


losses 


losses from the 


over, but until the public and the courts view 
the condition 
will continue. 


in the proper light, the condition 
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As LS. F. & G. ‘Anions 
Field Problem Queries 


The United States FF. & G. answers in 
publication, current issue, a 
asked by agents. Some 


it agency 
umber of questions 
f them follow 


Bank Check 
Question Is it permissible to eliminat 
by endorsement coverage on stolen securi 
tics from the securities blanket bond? 
\nswer No; standard form No. 2 
ecurities’ blanket bond excludes coverage 
on stolen securities, 
* * 


Ouestion:—Are we to write fraud bond 
renewals on bank check msurance renewal 
certificate from B.C. I. 42? 

Answer No; new fraud bonds must 
be issued. At the present time there is no 
provision to continue fraud bond coverage 
under a continuation certilicate 

2 


Bank Fidelity 

Ouestion Are checks drawn by an in 
ured bank covered under insuring clause 
‘DP of bankers’ blanket bond form No. 8? 

\nswer Checks drawn by an tnsured 
bank on a depository bank and paid— by 
such depository are not covered under this 
clause 

kk * 

Question What ts meant by the words 
‘any recognised place of safe deposit,” as 
appearing tm imsuring clause “b” of any 
tandard form of bankers or brokers’ 
hlanket bonds? 

Answer :—The bond does not cover by 
these words any place of safe deposit; as 
it is the intention to cover only those which 
are operated by financial or safe deposit 
institutions which are held out to the public 
is such places of sate deposit. 


* * 


Contract 

CAnestton Ihat percentage of} varia 
hility among competitive bidders ts deemed 
consistent to the acceptance of a piece of 
hbustness, other underwriting factors being 
favorable / 

\nswet Where there are four or five 
bids, the variance between the low bid and 
the average of the others should not be 
more than 10 per cent. If there is a dif 
ference of about 6 or 7 per cent. between 
the low bid and the second, we require 
that the applicant explain satisfactorily 
that difference, or be possessed of sufficient 
issets to absorb a loss of the difference. 

f * * 


Ouestion Ilas the Company a list of} 
contracts which it) deems — particularly 
hasardous 


Answet The Company has no- such 
list. There are certain contracts which 
reason dictates are hazardous, such as 


dams, breakwaters, jetties, and in general 
all subaqueous work, likewise deep sewers, 
ro sewers built in wet or made ground, and 
road contracts entailing deep cuts in hilly 
or mountainous countries. We expect our 
managers and agents to form some opinion 
of the hazards of each risk, and pass that 
on to the Home Office with the applica- 
tion. Then, too, our field foree can learn 
much from correspondence, and in that 
way secure a general idea of what the 
Company regards as hazardous. 
a 


Depository 
Question: —IVhat ts the new rate on 
depository bonds, applicable September 1, 
im states west of the Mississippi River? 
\nswer:—In all states west of the 
Mississippi. River except California the 
following rates apply: 


\nnual 

rate per 

Bank capitalized at thousand 
Less than SS0000...... 2.60554. $10.00 
$50,000 and less than $100,000.: 7.50 


$100,009 and less than $200,000 6.00 
$200,000 and over...........0% 5.00 


\ll premiums are subject to annual ad- 
justment on average daily 


balances, as 


provided in the manual, but such adjust- 
ment is subject always to a minimum an 
nuaf premium on the bond, such minimum 
to be at least fifty per cent. of the above 


rate 
* * * 


Ouestion !s a release from the Comp 
troller and Treasurer of Buffalo, N. Y., 
ufficient evidence of the termination of 
mur ability under a depository bond cov 
ering city funds.’ 


\nswet \ll depository bonds covering 
city funds of Buffalo expire on July 1 of 
each year The release given by the 


Comptroller and the Treasurer, in our 
opinion, would stop the city from making 
a claim under the bond.  llowever, the 
bond contains a thirty-day cancellation 


clause, and where such a bond is cancelled 
ome time before July 1, a cancellation 
notion should served thereunder 
Kk * * 
Automobile 


Question: —Is it permissible to write an 
automobile policy ygtving property damage 
and/or collision coverage without publi 
liability coverage 7 

\nswer:—-No, public liability is the basic 
coverage in our policy and must be covered 
in all automobile policies. 


i ae. 


Ouestion Why is the term “contractor” 
or “general contractor” not sufficient in 
describing an assured’s business or occupa 
lion ina policy covering a commercial 
automobile 7 


\nswer We have found that some un 
scrupulous agents and brokers have de 
scribed the business of truckmen as “con 
tractor” or “general contractor” in an effort 
to have the business written at class 4 rates 
: ruckmen take class 3 rates, and in order 

show specifically that the assured is not 
engaged in the general trucking business 
the kind of contractor must be stated in 
the policy. 
k ok * 


Ouestton Ilow are mileage rates for 
metered taxtcabs and earnings rates for 
other public automobiles obtained ? 

\nswer:—-Special applications, sent) on 
request, must be completely tilled out for 
each risk upon which rates are desired. 
These completed applications must be for 
warded to the Hone Office and rates will 
he quoted within approximately ten days 
after their receipt. 


+ + 


Blanket Residence 

Ouestion Can the blanket 

policy be extended to include 
recreation Liability insurance? 


residence 
volfers ol 


\nswer:—Yes, by attaching endorsement 
form DB. R. 1a and. stating therein the 
name of each person to be covered. The 
manual rates must be charged for each 
person imsured. 

k ox 


Under clause “G” 
what is the meaning of 


(glass 
“fixed 


Question. 
breakage), 
glass?” 

Question :—‘lixed glass” means glass 
that is permanently fixed and is part and 
parcel of the premises; such as in doors, 
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built-in furniture 
in mantels and 


windows, transoms and 
as well as fixed mirrors 


door S. 


Pick Company With 
Care, Moray’s Advice 


FAR - SIGHTEDNESS 


* * * 
Burglary 

Ouestion Under a combination mes- 
senger and interior robbery poltey, is tt 
necessary to secure a minimum premium 
for each hazard?’ 

\nswer No; charge the manual pre 
mum under each hazard. The minimum 
premium for both hazards combined, how- 
ever, must be as follows: 

Territory 1, $30.00. ‘Territory 2, $30.00. general manager of the 
Territory 3, $20.09. Territory 4, $20.00. | 

example: In case the actual premium on me 
one hazard is more than the minimum pre- 
mium required for that hazard, and the 
actual premium on the other hazard is less 
than the minimum premium required for 
that hazard, both hazards may be insured insuring with a company that is certain 
at regular manual rates subiect to the ‘ eUcdes 
minimum. premiums specified above. to stay in organization 

at that you know will be on the job twenty- 
RENEWAL QUOTATIONS five or fifty years from now just as it 

On the subiect of renewal quotations 15 today. 

The London G. & A. says in its “Service “Suppose one of 
Bulletin” 

Our representatives are being circular 
ized for lists of schedule or experience 
ratable business covering expirations up 
to January 1, 1925. Under the new plan 
of experience rating which is now in ef- a nice competence, 
fect in most states, it is possible to work a verdict obtained against his widow for 
a considerable time in advance and for — his entire life savings. Uf this individual 
that reason we would like to have all the was the sort of a man who believed in 
lists in early. Tf we get them in early we — real protection and had invested say $40 
can be sure to eliminate the last minute ina lability policy in a company that he 
rushes that cause us much embarrass- knew would be here and functioning five 
ment and which do seem to occur once years from now, or fifty years from 
ina while in spite of all that can be done. now, his wife’s property would never be 
The eligibility requirements for schedule — in jeopardy. 
or experience rating in classes of busi “On the other hand, this man was 
ness subject to that treatment will be mean enough to spend only $25 for such 
furnished promptly to any agency upon a policy in a company that he was not 
receipt of inquiry. It is not necessary, positively sure would be able to con- 
however, for an agent to be positively tinue in business, the least we can say 
certain that a risk will qualify for merit is that this individual was decidedly mis 
rating before submitting it for considera guided. 
tion. Risks that are believed to have “Ll feel that it is highly important that 
anv chance of qualifying should be sub an agent impress upon his prospects and 
mitted for we will carefully test out policyholders that this danger is ever 
each one for eligibility. present when they take insurance for 

All agencies have now been circular less than we know it can be carried for. 
ized for lists up to and ineluding the  [s that man not, in a certain sense, bet- 
month of December either directly from ting the $15 that he save against the 
the Home Office or by Branch Inspec $10,000 of insurance that a certain com- 
tion or Rating Departments and prompt  P#ny going contrary to actual statistics 
submission will be deeply appreciated Will be in business several years hence ¢ 
in order that we may furnish proper Has a man with a family a moral right 
rating service. 


NECESSARY 


Danger of Giving Insurance to Cut-Rate 
Company; Its Future Not 
Always Known 





Moray, vice-president and 
Hartford A. & 


recently made a statement about the 


Norman R. 


importance of placing insurance in a 


company which can be depended upon 
to mect every contingency. 
“Now a word about the importance of 


business—an 


your clients is in 
volved in an accident and injures a child 
today, and that several years from now, 
perhaps after this client has died and 
left, as he supposed, his wife and children 
suit is brought and 


to lay such a wager?” 
eee This statement was printed in the 
THOMAS JOINS METROPOLITAN! #rtford Agent. 
The Metropolitan 
pointed S. M. Thomas as superintendent 
of the home office claim department. 
Mr. Thomas was at one time with the 
Travelers in Hartford and later with the 
Massachusetts Bonding. 


GERMAN CREDIT INSURANCE 

According to an Exchange Telegraph 
Company’s message from Berlin, the 

Serliner Tageblatt” states that Lloyd's 
has made the first contract for credit in 
surance for Germany and that a foreign 


Casualty has ap- 








GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Inc. 
MANAGERS that the 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
(Automobile Branch--Metropolitan District) 


Northwestern Casualty & Surety Co. 
(State of New York—Northern New Jersey) 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. cent., 
(Automobile Branch—Metropolitan District) 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Ve invite inquiries from agents controlling desirable business 


consortium is coneerned, whose risks in 
other business are also insured at Lloyd's. 
The same paper says that it is suggested 
Knglish insurance companies 
will begin to be interested again in the 
German insurance’ market. Lloyd's 
premiunis, it adds, will undoubtedly set 
the course for the German credit insur- 
ance business. The first agreements now 
signed have a premium rate of 1% per 
which is far below the rate hith- 
erto prevailing there. 





The United States Casualty has ap- 
pointed O. Edwin Barnes, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as borough agents for all lines 
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Accident Business in 
Canada Does Not Pay 


SAYS “AN ENGLISH’ EXILE” 





Writes Letter Criticizing Editor of In- 
surance Publication Who Com- 
mented on His Article 





A casualty man who calls himself “An 
English Exile” writes to The Post Maga- 
zine on why accident business in Canada 
does not pay in which he criticizes the 
comments of the editor of “Chronicle” 
on an article written by him. 

He states: “The editor says that in 
the Dominion of Canada an agent has to 
be licensed, has to have a knowledge ot 
the business, and makes it his profession. 
I can only assume that the editor is not 
conversant with conditions in making 
this remark, as, while it is true that 
agents in certain provinces are licensed, 
they do not have to have a_ special 
knowledge of the business, and in a 
great many cases have no such knowl- 
edge at all. The editor further goes on 
to say that in large and thinly populated 
territories the agent is required to make 
inquiries regarding his applications, re- 
port to his companies, settle claims, an‘ 
in many ways work double time and stick 
to his business to a far greater extent 
than is done by the ordinary agent in 
the United Kingdom. 

“My experience does not show this to 
be the case, as [ find that the average 
country agent needs constant watching 
and nursing and all kinds of assistance 
that the British companies would not 
give to their agents except on a reduced 
commission arrangement. To state that 
the agent in Great Britain does not give 
service to the companies is out of the 
question, and one has only to refer to 
the insurance brokers in Britain, who 
maintain staff and equipment that would 
compare with the Canadian head offices 
of many companies. My experience here 
is that an agent will very often receive 
full commission for merely naming a 


prospect to the company, the company 
soliciting the risk, doing all the work, 
and even collecting the premium. Some 
American companies here boast of this 
service to their agents. 


Limitation of Commissions 

“The editor, in deprecating an attempt 
to limit commission, refers to the heart 
burning that has been caused in the 
United States. He apparently forgets 
that the Canadian Government has al- 
ready stepped in in certain lines limiting 
the commission, and it is not impossible 
that further action will be taken if the 
cowpanies do not themselves take the 
necessary steps. One remembers what 
was done with workmen’s compensation 
business in Great Britain, and how it was 
only left with the companies provided 
that the cost of operating the business, 
including agents’ commission, did not ex- 
ceed 35% 

“The editor admits that safe and sound 
principles should not be forgotten, but 
states that at the same time we must 
bear in mind American competition, and 
meet it where expedient, if we are to 
retain a hold on the business.” 


ROWE HEADS METROPOLITAN 

J. Scotield 
Europe this week, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Casualty of New 
York. That company has been purchased 
by interests affiliated with the Agricultural 
of Watertown, the General 
and the General Indemnity. 
will be increased to $1,000,000. 

The company was a running mate of the 
J: S. F. & G. 


Rowe, who returned from 


Reinsurance 
Its capital 


Clarence W. Hobbs returned this 
week after being away from New York 
for six weeks. He was at the Seattle 
convention of the commissioners and 
then going across the country to the 
North Shore of Massachusetts. 
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New A. & H. Form for 


Auto Sales Companies 


health 
policy has made its appearance in New 
York that covers the purchaser of an 
automobile where the time payment plan 
is involved. In the event of accidental 
death all outstanding notes immediately 
mature and are paid for by the insur- 
ance company to the finance or automo 
bile sales company. 

The car then becomes the sole 
erty of the wife or family of the de 
ceased. In the event of the inability of 
the purchaser of a car on the time pay 
ment plan to meet his notes as they fall 
due full responsibility is assumed by the 
insurance company and the payment is 
made on the notes as they fall due to 
the finance or sales corporation provid 
ing the purchaser of the car is unable to 


A new form of accident and 


prop 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS BACK 


Will Recommend That National Bureau 
Establish A Branch on Pacific Coast; 
Acquisition Cost Agreement Works 


Jesse S. Phillips, manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, has returned from a long 
trip to the Pacific Coast, which included 
attendance upon the insurance com- 
missioners’ convention. While in the 


west he conferred with agents in San 
Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, 
Omaha and several other places, dis- 


cussing matters of general casualty in- 
terest. He stated that there were few 
complaints with reference to the manner 


in which the Acquisition Cost Agree 
ment is being carried out. In other 
words, it is working satisfactorily. 


also in 
establish 
National 
that 


While in San Francisco he 
vestigated the desirability of 
ing a branch office of the 
Bureau and he will recommend 


meet the notes by reason of 
illness. 

The insurance 
responsibility for 
the extent of their 
chaser is not 


injury or 


company assumes full 
outstanding notes to 
full value. The pur- 
a co-insurer in any amount. 
This protection is extended with waiting 
periods of two or four weeks eliminated 
from every disability as the finance or 
sales corporation collects. The premium 
is paid by the sales corporation but the 
burden is borne by the purchaser in 
keeping with the price of the car pur- 
chased. 

This type of policy is at present in the 
experimental stage but it is anticipated 
will open up a broad field for a sub- 
stantial premium income. It will be of 
great aid to the finance companies as a 
sales stimulus. 


WILLIAM H. DRAPIER DIES 


William H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president 
of the National Surety in charge of the 
fidelity department, died Wednesday. 
Mr. Drapier has been with the National 
Surety for some twenty-five years and 
Was at one time in charge of the agency 
department. He was a great traveler and 
well acquainted with surety matters in 
a great many parts of the world. He 
organized offices in Havana, Cuba, and 
later was instrumental in forming the 
National Surety of Canada and the Na- 
tional Surety of Mexico. During the 
Spanish American War he served as a 
captain and at the time of his death was 
a thirty-second degree Mason. 


The Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd., through Wander 
Brothers, general agents at Albany, N. Y., 
have appointed John Ogsbury sub-agent at 


Altamont, N. Y 


























tor Liability, 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, 
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Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
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Collisi: 
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Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 
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evolved from many years of trustfulness. 


HE “London” agent goes into his field equipped with a valuable asset 


strength, it has years of experience to its credit, it has always kept faith 
with its agents and with its policyholders, it has always played square with 
all with whom it has come in contact. It has established, therefore, a reputa- 
tion for honor which is a real asset to all its agents—new and old A 
LONDON “Super-Service” agent can look any man squarely in the eye 
with the firm conviction that he has behind him an institution of strength, 
character and integrity. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT _ jj 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Company has financial 


United States Manager 














C. M. BERGER 
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Canute and Gusety 
Agent’s Convention 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM LARGE 


Three-Day Session Includes Interest- 
ing Speeches by Prominent Men 
and Golf fournaments 


The tentative program of 
convention of tlhe 
ciation of Casualty 
writers and thie 


the joint 
jnternational Asso 
& Surety Under 
National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents that is to 
be held at White Sulphur areas, W. 
Va., from September 23 to 25, promises 
eventtul and full of atenael and 
pleasure to attending members. The 
opening mecting will be called to order 
and will be presided over by William 
Brosmith, president of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un 
derwriters. ‘The address of welcome will 
be delivered by John C. Bond, auditor 
and ex-officio msurance Commissioner oO} 
West Virginia. Mr. Brosmith will also 
pe ak. 
Among 
opening 


to be 


others who will address the 
inceting on Tuesday are: Judge 
Harry L. Conn, former superintendent ot 
insurance of Ohio, on “Public Policy 
and Casualty Insurance”; Richard I. 
Grant, president, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America; George 
M. Graham, chairman, traffic planning 
and safety committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 


vice-president of the Chandler Motor 
Car Co. on “Safeguarding Traffic -A 
Nation’s Problem, A Nation’s Duty, 
and Professor William B. Bailey, econ 


Travelers Insurance Co., on “Un 
There will also 
papers pre- 


omust, H 
employment Insurance 


be general discussions ol} 


sented. Spencer Welton, chairman, joint 
entertainment committee, will make his 
report. 


The program follows: 

Puc ‘as sec ntl 10 o'clock.Women’s golf 
Qualifying round, 18 holes, medal 
e Prize for low gross and 


surnament 
play, nine-hole course 
wt score 
rue day afternoon, 1 o’clock.—Men’s golf 
Qualifying round 18 holes, medal 
or winner and runner-up for low 
Company players and 


urnament 
play Prize tor 
net and low wross score 
agent players (8 prizes) 

3:30 PL M.—Club house lawn. 
ting contest Prize for winner, 
eaock 


Women’s put 


Puesday evening, Informal dancing. 


7 


Wednesday Morning 

morning, 10 o’clock.-The Green 
brier ball room. Joint executive meeting of the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association ot 
Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Meeting called to order and presided over by 
the president of the National Association — ot 
Casualty and Surety Agents, Thomas E. Braniff. 

Greetings from the West Virginia agents; 
Frank Bell, Charleston, W. Va. i 
National Association of In 
Moffat, Newark, 


Wedne sday 


Geetings trom the 4 
urance Agents; Thomas C, 
National 


Address by the president of the 


Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
Thomas EF. Braniff 
Addres Claris Adams, ‘Turner, Adams, 
Merrell & Locke, Attorneys—‘Public Relations.” 
ubjects for discussion: “Contract Bond Busi 
ness,” “Public Relations in the Casualty and 
rety Business,” “Uses and Advantages of the 
( ialty Information Clearing House,” “The 
j ition Cost a 
Announcement of committee appointments by 


the president of the ieternationsl Association of 


Casualty {1 Surety Underwriters, William 
Brosmitl 
Announcement of committee appointments by 
the president of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, Thomas E,. Braniff. 
Wednesday morning, 10 0’clock.—Women’'s golf 
uurnament (concluded) Pournament round. 
First eight in qualifying round play 18 holes, 
edal play, nine-hole course Prize for low net 
re Second eight play 18 holes, medal play, 
ne-hole course Prize for low net score. 
Wednesday afternoon, 1 o’clock.—Men’'s golf 


Tournament round 
Prize for winner and run 
and low gross score. Company 
player agent players (8 prizes). 

Included in tournament round—18 holes spe- 
ial medal handicap for players with handicap 
f 18 or over Company 
player and 


urnament (continued) 
les, medal play. 
ner-up, low net 


Prize for low net score. 
agent player. 


© P. M.—Club house Women’s auction 
ridge tournament First and second prize. 
Wednesday evening, 7 o’clock.—Joint conven 


tion dinner 
Thursday’s Events 
Thursday morning, 10 o’clock.-The Green- 
brier ball room. Business meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 
Call to order by the 
Brosmith. 
Roll call 


president, William 


and record of representatives (pre- 
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liminary report of committee on 
J. J. Meador, chairman). 

Address: R. H. ‘Towner, 
sSureau, “The Scientific 
Surety Rates.” 

General discussion, 

Report of the secretary -treasurer, 
Jones. 

Report of the 
chairman, 

Reffort of the committee on blanks, 
D. Flynn, chairman. 

Final report of committee on registration, J. J. 
Meador, chairman. 

Report committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations, 

lection of officers and standing committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Thursday morning, 10 o’clock...Tudor room. 
Business meeting of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Call to order by the president, 


registration, 


Rating 
Fidelity and 


Towner 


3asis of 
FF. Robertson 
auditing committee, F. J. Parry, 


Benedict 


Thomas E. 


and record of members present. 
Reading of minutes of 1923 convention. 
Report of secretary-treasurer, Dorr C. Price. 
Report of the auditing committee by its chair- 
man, Fred Y. Coffin. 


Address: “Income Tax Rulings and Recent 
legislation.” 
Address by president, Thomas E. Braniff. 


Discussion, 

Report of executive 
man, G. Arthur Howell, 
General discussion. 
Report of committee on resolutions. 
Report of committee on nominations. 
Klection of officers. 
Unfinished business, 

New business. 
Thursday afternoon, 1 
tournament (concluded). Consolation round, 18 
holes, medal play. Prize for winner and run- 
ner-up, low net and low gross score. Com- 
pany players and agent players (8 prizes). 
Included in consolation round—18 holes spe- 
cial medal handicap for players with handicap 
under 18. Prize for low net score. Company 
player and agent player. 
Thursday evening, 8 o'clock 
ing. Auction bridge. Movies. 
Golf Trophies 
rhe following gentlemen have contributed golf 
trophies: 
Kdgar A. Hamilton, 
lidelity & Deposit. 
he Fidelity Challenge 


committee by its chair- 


o’clock..-Men’s — golf 


Informal dane- 


Baltimore, executive head, 
Trophy Golf Champion- 
ship Cup will be awarded the player, either 
company or agent, who turns in the ‘sar 
gross score for the 54 holes (18 each day) of 
tournament medal play. To become his perma 
nent possession he must win it five times. Fach 
year the cup will be competed for until finally 
so won, The name of each winner (temporary 
holder) will be engraved thereon. 


TORK 








Colonel Hamilton contributes in addition a 
prize for the winner this year, which prize will 
hecome his permanent possession, 

William Brosmith, Hartford, president, 
national Association of Casualty and 
Underwriters, and vice-president and 
counsel, The Travelers. 

Thomas E, Braniff, Oklahoma City, president, 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. 

Charles D. Greer, Louisville, on behalf of gen- 
eral agents and branch office managers of the 
Casualty and Surety Association of Louisville, 
Ky. 

Morgan B. 
Aetna Life. 

W. B. Athey, Philadelphia, secretary, Ameri- 
can Re-Insurance. 

C. M, Hansen, New York, 
General Reinsurance Corporation. 

FF. A. Ungles, Des Moines, vice-president, 
Southern Surety. 

Eugene H. Winslow, New York 
Metropolitan Casualty, 

W. L. Taylor, Davenport, vice-president and 
general manager, Federal Surety. 

A. Duncan Reid, Newark, president, The Globe 
Indemnity. 

I rederick 


Inter- 
Surety 
general 


Brainard, IJlartford, president, 


vice-president, 


, president, the 


Richardson, Philadelphia, United 


States manager, General Accident, Fire and 
Life ing Fee Corporation, Ltd. 

Wm. B. Joyce, New York, chairman, board of 
direc a Ni tional rile 

Charles IF. Frizzell, Philadelphia, vice-presi 


dent and general manager, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 

J. M. Haines, New York, assistant manager, 
Jaondon Guarantee & Accident. 

Edson S. Lott, New York, 
States Casualty. 

I, Highlands Burns, 
Maryland Casualty. 

T. J. Falvey, Boston, president, 
Jonding and Insurance. 

Milford E. Jewett, New York, 
Indemnity. 

J. Arthur Nelson, 
Amsterdam Casualty. 
Arthur E. Childs, Boston, president, the Colum- 
hia National Life. 
W. G. Curtis, 
Casualty, 

C. T. Gray, New York, 
manager, The European 
Company, Ltd, 

P. N Bowen, 
Standard Acc ident. 


president, United 


Jaltimore, president, 
Massachusetts 
president, Royal 
Baltimore, president, New 
Detroit, National 


president, 


assistant 
General 


general 
Reinsurance 


Detroit, assistant secretary, 


AGLER & CO. APPOINTED 
Benjamin L. Agler & Co., Youngstown, 
)., has been appointed representatives of 
the London G. & A. in that city. 


COKROCAMICDOCNKO 








of square dealing. 


HEAD OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





Character 


HE difference between reputation and 

character is that the first is what other 
people think about you while the latter is 
what you know about yourself. 


Growth with age has developed character 
in this institution. Not something highly im- 
aginative but an unfaltering business policy 


Virile and vigorous in underwriting mat- 
ters... always ready to accept sound insurance 
risks... prompt in settling claims... in brief 
the ZURICH “shoots square” with everybody, 
builds business by sincere methods and de- 
livers real protection in full measure. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
45 John Street, New York 
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Suspicious Nature a 
Need of Underwriters 


IN SELECTING A. & H. RISKS 


Many Applicants and Producers Forget- 
ful; Views of H. G. Helm, U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


A necessary asset of a successful acci- 
dent and health underwriter is the pos- 
session of a suspicious nature, according 
to H. G. Helm, underwriter of the 
accident and health department of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, in an 
article prepared by him for The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

Hle goes on to say: “It is not best to 
be born with a suspicious nature, for 
one’s disposition would in all probability 
reflect such a condition, but the indi- 
vidual who has acquired a chronic dis- 
trust ol applicants and their producers 
and still retains some faith in human 
nature together with his normal sunny 
disposition has reached the height ot 
success, providing he knows the business 
thoroughly, of this line of endeavor. 

‘Any one by application and expe- 
ricnce may become adept on the me- 
chanical and routine side of the game, 
but without the suspicious nature he will 
learn that it is not going to be applied 
in the proper manner. ‘Therefore, if one 
is connected with the underwriting of 
accident and health insurance, it is nec- 
essary either to develop a chronic and 
consistent ‘Doubting Thomas’ attitude or 
get into some other line of business. 
However, suspicion alone will not aid 
the underwriter in determining whether 
to accept or reject a risk or policy cover- 
age. It is necessary to verily or remove 
any doubt which one may have. 


Applicants Forgetful 

“The application for insurance if 
properly and truthfully executed would 
be sufficient for the underwriter to judge 
the desirability of the risk, but unfor- 
tunately many applicants and producers 
are cither untruthiul or forgetful. There- 
lore it is necessary to look with sus 
picion on every prospective policy holder 
for it seems that the moral hazard is 
greater in connection with income in- 
surance than any other line and for this 
reason the greatest care is necessary to 
iully protect the company before assum 
ing any liability. 

“The medical exauitanitint, of course, 
is required to determine the physical fit 
ness of any one when ill health or bodily 
infirmity is feared. The question of 
misstatements with reference to insur- 
ance history is cleared up by means of 
‘Casualty’ records reporting claims, can- 
cellations and non-renewal cases. 

“In addition to these methods of de- 
termining the desirability of a risk there 
are fortunately men carefully trained in 
investigation work who may be called 
upon to verify or banish well founded 
uneasiness with reference to an appli- 
cant. 


Inspection 


“Such a report is called an inspection 
and its use has become so widespread 
that an underwriter operating over a 
large territory or in a densely populated 
area would be entirely lost on an un- 
charted sea without this service. 

“What a relief it is to the underwriter 
to be able to ‘order an inspection’ know- 
ing that within forty-eight hours he will 
have a complete report on the duties, 
finances, business connections, character, 
reputation, home life and whatever else 
may be of interest to the insurers. In 
addition any particular feature of the 
risk will receive ‘attention plus’ on 
request. 

“Thus the suspicious nature is necessary 
to start the proper machinery rolling. 


In other words, take nothing for granted 
as it is necessary to have concrete rea 
sons for the underwriting action taken. 
Risks cannot be turned down on doubts 
so every method should be employed to 
obtain information before a final decision 
is made.” 
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Th “GC M. B d’”’ A t the Federal Reserve Bank, John Wana- i 
4 ne- an an gen maker, and the New York Edison Co. \ e | 
E it bl f I The members of the championship A } 
qu a e 0 owa American Surety team were: Alcuin | merican 
- — oF: Nay .ong, Miss Florence | 
By Richard Thompso1 Carr, Raymond Long, 
The nti ee P ra, Miller, Walter Peters, Charles H. Car- 
Third Vice-President Maryland Casualty sll ¥ ; ure 
Possibly you remember him. He was happens to be a competitor. In conse- —s F. Lockwood, Mise ae ireland, | | 
a familiar figure some years ago on the quence of which his mental horizon is Miss Grace Robertson, Miss Gertrude \ 
streets of the smaller cities and towns. as broad as the space between his eyes, Frolke, Miss Adelaide Hogan, Walter | 
He played the concertina, the -bass and as a companion he is as cheerful Peters, Carman, McGarrigal, Lockwood, Oompany 
drum, the cymbals and triangle and a set as an empty church and as entertaining Peters, Misses Frolke, Robertson, 
of sleigh bells—which were attached to as the itch. 


his hat—all at the same time. 

His performance was more dexterous 
than musical, and while he attracted 
considerable attention his audience was 
recruited from the curious who marveled 
more at his ingenuity than at his art. 
Like all his novelties, he had his day 
and then passed on into that “Limbo, 
large and broad, since called the Paradise 
of Fools.” 

In the insurance 


business, | regret to 


say, however, we still have the “One- 
Man Band’—General Agent. He seems 
to survive in spite of modern methods 


and continues to joyfully manipulate all 
the instruments in the orchestra simul- 
taneously. He is a bit out of tune with 
the times, which have set the seal of 
obsolescence on his profession, but he 
still goes merrily on enjoying himself 

He opens the mail, dictates all the 
correspondence, does the selling, audits 
the books, everybody that comes 
to the supervises the shipping wed 


sees 
office, 


the receiving of supplies, ete. He is the 
“whole show,” so he thinks. Nobody 
can do anything but him. He is the 


first down in the 


morning and the last 
to leave his office in the evening. He 
is too busy to take a holiday and he 
looks upon vacations as a sinful waste 


of money and time. 
His entire mind is 

business and he is 

in that of the 


filled with his own 
usually uninterested 
other fellow unless he 


URGES ADEQUATE COVER 


Average Salesman Can Alter Protected 
Checks Thereby Showing Necessity 
For Insurance 
Much has been said of the protection 
afforded banks and other financial insti- 
tutions through the use of check writing 
machines, safety paper and special inks 
but boiled down to cold facts it would 
seem that the only protection that can 
be counted on is insurance. This is a 
protection to financial institutions but is 
causing the writers of check forgery 

policies a large amount in losses. 

An interesting discussion on the check 
writing machines, etc., is that appear- 
ing in the check forgery insurance 
manual of the Maryland Casualty that 
was prepared by Robert P. Phipps, man- 


ager at the home office of the check 
forgery department of the Maryland 
Casualty. His discussién in part fol- 
lows: 


“Today, we have on the market such 
devices as checkwriters, safety-paper, and 
acid-proof inks; yet the losses through 
this form of crime continues to increase 
at the rate of $2,500,000.00 a year. 

“Many business men feel that as long 
as they use some kind of mechanical de- 
vice upon the amount of the check, the 
check is absolutely and fully protected. 
Every business man has had the experi- 
ence of buying a checkwriter, and in 
about three weeks after he has bought 
it, has had a competing salesman demon- 
Strate how easy it is to raise the checks 
protected by the particular machine. 
Checkwriters have been raised, can be 
raised, are being raised, and always will 
be raised, and the same applies to safety- 
Papers and acid-proof inks.” 


Jen 


Sometimes he manages to 
a comfortable fortune, 
ceeds in laying the 
sort of business, it is usually his heirs, 
successors or assigns who develop it 
into a great enterprise. 

Since he has confidence in nobody he 
is unable to co-operate, and is there- 
fore rarely a help to his community; in 
civil affairs he is a zero. 

The One-Man Band Insurance 
(and there are too many) is a relic of 
the Stone Age when every man was a 
law unto himself and trusted nothing but 
his club; he has no place in modern 
business. 

No insurance man 
believes that nobody 
right but himself, or 


accumulate 
but if he suc- 
foundation for any 


Agent 


can develop who 
can do anything 
who is not broad 


enough to give another his due or the 
opportunity to grow with him or past 
him, if the other fellow is big enough. 
Sometimes this state of mind is the 


result of environment 
is due to suspicion 
Whatever the cause, it 
which is cured only 
a hand and lays the 
a period in the hospital. 
times 


and sometimes it 
and selfishness. 
is an affliction 
when Fate takes 
victim away for 
Then he some 
returns and is amazed to find even 


more harmony than when he attempted 
to play everything in’ the orchestra 
from the tuba to the traps. 

Don’t be a “one-man band” agent. 


American Surety Swimming 
Team Wins Tex Rickard Cup 
\t the 
swimming 
Mercantile 
26 the 


finals of the ° 
mects of 


Athletic 


American 


Tuesday evening 

the Metropolitan 
Union Held August 
Surety team won the 
Tex Rickard cup with a total of thirty 
nine points. 


The championship was won 


on the although 


final evening of the meet 





the American Surety had led by nine 
points at the end of the preceding wee. 
The Metropolitan Life was second 
with thirty points. The others were 
| Service Contracts ! 
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C. A. CRAG, President 





W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


Hogan and Ireland. 














The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insuranee Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOIL 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDEL 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
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of New York 


100 BROADWAY 
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Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 
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reaching service. 


personal producers. 


unusually effective. 


George W. Yuengling, 
Eastern Manager, Surety Dept. 











2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 


and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
each representative’s problems personal attention. 


Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 


‘Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
lems as only he himself can know them. 


perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 


Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


Continental Casualty Company 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 


*y <a 


CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 
Of what caliber should their company be? 


1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


And their long ex- 


Arthur H. Wright, 
Executive Special Agent 
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Agency Leadership 


Local fire insurance agents 
throughout the entire country 


know that the business of insur- 
ing, Eke any other thriving busi- 
ness, is on a highly competitive 
basis in its local field. To establish 


leadership and to build up a 
good business in an agency, that 
agency must through initiative, a 
thorough knowledge of the insur- 
ance business and a sincere desire 
lo look out for the interests of 
companies and clients, render the 


ulimosl in service. 














When an agency represents a 
financially strong Company like 
The Home of New York, which has 
connection 


unusual facilities in 





with underwriting and the adjust- 
ment of losses, he will find this of 
decided value in his local business 


promotion efforts. 


A policy in The Home Insurance 
Company of New York provides 
the protection of the Largest and 
Strongest ire) Insurance Com- 
pany in America. 
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i. Elbridge G Snow President 








Organized 1853 Cash Capital 18,000,000. 
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